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pTHE MEAOZ AIIO SKHNHZ IN SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIAE 
(Il. 1004-1043) 


Tue fourth stasimon of the Tvachiniae 
is followed, as the bearers carry Heracles 
on to the stage, by an anapaestic dia- 
logue between Hyllus, the Old Man 
who has taken charge of the situation, 
and Heracles. Then, as the procession 
pauses, the anapaests develop into a 

ical dialogue between the same three 
lactors, in which predominantly iambic 
and dochmiac stanzas are varied by 
three stanzas of dactylic hexameters; 
this péAos amo oxnvijs is divided in 
modern editions as follows: 

eracles) : orp. a’, orp. 8’, hexameters, 
avr. a’ 
{Old Man, then Hyllus) : hexameéters 
(Heracles) : oTp. Y dvr. B’, hexameters, 

avr. y’. 


' The division between the speakers is 
‘both simple and symmetrical, but the 
angement of strophe and antistrophe, 
though not unsymmetrical, is elaborate 
land unparalleled in any lyrical passage 
in Sophocles’ extant plays. Schroeder 
comments (Sophoclis Cantica (1907), p. 
2): ‘de strophis artificiosius paullo inter 
Se implexis . . . conferantur Aesch. 
Choeph. 315 ss.’ And if the strophic 
correspondence were lucid and the text 
labove question, it would be reasonable 
ito assume that here for once Sophocles 
Mopied the elaborate structure of 
‘Aeschylus’ greatest lyric dialogue. It 
s clear at least that in view of the 
pproximate! parallel in the Choe- 
hori, Wilamowitz’s dictum (Grie- 
ihische Verskunst (1921), p. 348, n. 2) that 
~ to enforce responsion here is senseless 
‘and can only be done at the cost of 
Violating all rules of strophic sequence ’ 

i over-drastic, and it has been ade- 
MQuately rebutted by K. Miinscher.? 


j ! The important difference is that where in the 
Choephori the lyric stanzas are separated by 
‘AMNapaests, in our passage there are dactyls. 


; 2 Pp. 155-62 of his article ‘ Zur mesodischen 
‘Liedform ’ (Hermes, lxii (1927)). Miinscher accepts 
4508024 


I shall try to show, however, that 
Wilamowitz’s instinct in rejecting the 
current arrangement of the passage was 
sound, although his conclusion that 
there is no responsion was mistaken. 

In the stanza called ozp. a’ by editors 
since Hermann the reading of L is as 
follows : 

é é 

éGré py’ earé pe 


Svopopov evvaoa 
éadré pe S¥cravov edvacat. 


(1005) 


yp. voratov 


The only variant is edvdoa, read by A 
and other manuscripts in both places 
for edvdoa. 

In the stanza called dvr. a’ by the 
editors, L has: 

éé 

ov” dmapdfa para 

Biou Oéreu poddy 

Tob arvyepod ped dev. 


(1015) 


There is no variant reading in the manu- 
script tradition. 

Between these two stanzas Jebb, 
following Hermann and Wunder, 
achieves a doubtful responsion by 
altering the former to 

2%, 

éaré py’, éaré pe Svopopov dotarov 

€a0’ dorarov eivacPa. 

A conspectus of other versions of the 
stanza, all aiming at responsion with 
the manuscript reading in ll. 1015-17, is 
given in Blaydes’s note on 1. 1005. 
Pearson seeks a similar result with a 
version of his own in the strophe, and 
with the addition of <uov) after dwapdfa 
in the antistrophe (one of numerous 
suggestions of Blaydes). None of these 
remedies, however, is satisfactory. If, 
with most editors, éaré yp’ éaré pe is left 
unaltered, it must be scanned as two 
simple dactyls with synizesis in the first 


the current strophic arrangement of the passage, 
regarding ll. 1007-14 = ll. 1026-40 as ‘ mesodes’ 
separating either strophe (a’ and y’ in Jebb) from 
its antistrophe. 
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syllable; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether ov8’ azapdéa or odd’ dmapafas 
<pov» can stand in responsion to such 
a phrase, since in lyric dactyls Sophocles 
is careful to preserve the dactyls in the 
antistrophe. Instances are very nume- 
rous (e.g. Phil. 1091= 1112, 1093 
= III4, 1130 = 1153, 1133= 1156; O.C. 
540 = 547, 676= 689, 1671 = 1698, 1673- 
5= 1700-2; El. 124-5= 140-1, 130-4 
= 146-50, 162 = 182, 166-70 = 187-90, 211 
= 231; Amt. 339-40= 350-1), whereas 
there seems to be no single case in 
Sophocles’ extant lyrics where a purely 
dactylic phrase is not answered by pure 
dactyls in the antistrophe.! The knot 
may be cut by altering the dactyls (e.g. 
€ar’ éGré pe Seidler). I neglect this 
possibility, since I shall argue that the 
dactyls are not only sound but afford 
a basis for reconstructing the whole 
passage. 

In the stanzas marked by the editors 
otp. B’ and avr. B’ a close and convincing 
responsion is established by Seidler’s 
addition of <7@) in 1. 1007 and Erfurdt’s 
change of the avrérpod¢as of L and A to 
avarétpodas. 

Strophe and antistrophe y’ are again 
difficult. Here L has: 

@ mat mat rot zor’ ef 

7db€ pe THE pe 
mpoodape xovdicas 
€c€ 


(1025) 


ys 28 ~ 

id id Saipov 
and 

& yAvnds adidas 

edvacdy pu’ evvacov 

@Kurérar popwe 

Tov péAcov Pbicas. 


(1041) 


The only variants are that in Il. 1023-5 
some later manuscripts omit the second 
mai and the second iw. In 1. 1041 Seidler 
observed that if & yAvukds “Aiddas were 
transposed with the preceding phrase 
® Ads adfaiuwv, it would complete the 
dactylic stanza (ll. 1031-40), which 
would then correspond exactly with the 
two earlier ones (Il. 1010-14 and 1018- 
22). In 1. 1042 Erfurdt proposed to 
transpose p’ after the second edvacor. 
With these two corrections the anti- 

1 El, 157-8 = 177-8 and similar passages are not 


relevant, since spondees are here admitted among 
the dactyls in the strophe. 


strophe will begin @ Aids adOainwv 
evvacov edvacdv p’.... Accepting this 
text, and omitting wat and iw in the 
strophe, Jebb and Pearson seem satis- 
fied with the metre. But again the 
response to the simple dactyls 7@5é pe 
7Gd€ ye is incorrect. Seidler therefore 
bracketed p’ ; but the difficulty remains, 
and remains in any version of the text, 
that the smoothly flowing phrases é 
Avs adbainwy and tov péAcov dbicas, 
even if they are scanned as dochmiacs, 
make an unsatisfactory response, to say 
the least, to the anguished dochmiacs 
® mai [rat] wot mor’ ef; and é é, ia [ia] 
datyov. Taking the passage as a whole, 
and considering the uncertainties both 
of responsion and of text and the singu- 
lar strophic arrangement, it seems worth 
while to examine whether the respon- 
sion may, after all, resemble that in 
other lyric dialogues of Sophocles, where 
there is no interlacing of strophe and 
antistrophe; i.e. whether ll. 1004-17 
may correspond as a unit with Il. 1023- 
43. 
The current arrangement of the pas- 
sage was first proposed by August 
Seidler in his book De versibus doch- 
miacis tragicorum graecorum (Lips. 1811- 
12), pp. 311 ff. Seidler’s careful analysis 
was the first adequate treatment of the 
metrical difficulties, and his arrange- 
ment, though not his text, won im- 
mediate acceptance. Virtually all sub- 
sequent textual criticism of the passage 
(except the remarks of Wilamowitz l.c.) 
has, implicitly or explicitly, assumed 
that Seidler’s arrangement is right. 
His influence is clearly shown by Her- 
mann’s tacit omission, in his revision of 
Erfurdt’s commentary (1827), of two 
innovations proposed by Erfurdt in his 
first edition (1802), which were needless 
on Seidler’s hypothesis, but one of 
which, I shall suggest in a moment, was 
correct, while the other was on the right 
lines. I wish now to test the hypothesis 
that Seidler’s arrangement was mis- 
taken, and that the lyrics before and 
after the central dactylic stanza corre- 
spond line for line throughout. 

It is evident at once that 7adé pe 
7G5é ye makes a perfect response to 
éGré pw’ €aré pe. Not only is the metre 
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satisfactory but the repeated phrase 
figuring in both strophe and anti- 
strophe is in Sophocles’ manner (cf. 


Aj. 396 edeo®” edeobé pw’ = 414 todd 


modvv pe; 879 Tis av Sird po, tis av 
gidomévuy = 925 ewedes tadas, euedres 
xpovw). Moreover, the assonance is 
thoroughly Sophoclean. It is character- 
istic of his, as of Greek strophic com- 
position in general, that metrically 
equivalent stanzas frequently corre- 
spond also in word-pattern and in 
vocalic and consonantal sounds; e.g. in 
the following lines (0.C. 1484-5 = 1498-9) 
axepdf xdpw perdoxorpi trws. (1484) 
Zed dva, coi dPuvd. 
dixaiav xdpw mapacxety maby. (1498) 
omedaov, dico’, dvag. 
the similarity of word-pattern and the 
sustained assonance (including the re- 
petition of « in dxepd7 and dixaiav) are 
manifest.! 

Assuming, then, for the moment that 
éaré y.” éGré pe is correct and is answered 
by 7G5¢é pe 7Gd¢ pe, how does the re- 
mainder of the two stanzas correspond ? 


! Pindar frequently repeats complete words in 
the same metrical position, but often only the 
sound, e.g. Ol. i. 3 dre Svampémee = 19 LZixedig 
Spémwv ; 25 dvdpes dudi Saya rpdmwelav = 55 gor 3 
avdpi ddpev eovxds. I quote a single illustration 
each from Aeschylus and Euripides: Cho. 156 
érupev Sixav SidpyAdrov = 163 Kparodvres tO mav 
dixas mAdov, Hippol. 550-1 Spoydba Naid’ dru re 
Béxxay odtv aipart adv Kamv@ = 560-1 roKxdda trav 
diydvoio Baxxov vupdevoapéva mdoTpw. 

Such echoes occur even in lyric trimeters stand- 
ing in responsion ; cf. the striking repetition of the 
sound of #zap in Soph. Aj. 892 tivos Bow maépavdAos 
€£€Bn varovs = 938 xwpet mpds Frap, olda, yevvaia 
vn. This shows that they are not due to a simple 
tendency to rhyming in the same metrical position 
(which would produce a proportion of echoes in 
non-lyrical trimeters), but are a result of the 
essentially musical nature of Greek lyric composi- 
tion. The dominance of the musical form is such 
that its repetition can determine for the poet the 
very acoustic value of his words. The identical 
phenomenon is found in Homer, conspicuously in 
assonances like that between { 122 dudyAvbe OjAvs 
dir} and p 369 dudiAvber 730s diryy. These epic 
assonances are similarly due to the psychological 
effect on the poet, as he seeks for a phrase of a 
given metrical and musical value, of an already 
existing phrase of that value (cf. Milman Parry, 
L’Epithéte traditionnelle dans Homére, pp. 90 ff., 
who shows conclusively that they are a product 
of the technique of oral composition). It is appa- 
rent how much closer to the epic technique is the 
art of lyric composition than of that of the com- 
position of non-lyrical iambics. 


mpdodafe xovdicas answers perfectly to 
Svopopov edvdoa. For the rest, it is 
necessary to suppose first, that in place 
of € € in 1. 1004 (which may have come 
from é@re) a dochmiac is missing to 
correspond to & zai [zat] zoo or’ ef; or 
alternatively that € € corresponds to 
® rat and that only a cretic is missing ; 
and secondly, that éa@ré pe dvoravov 
edvdoa is a simple variant of édré pe 
Svopopov evvdca (so already Triclinius, 
Brunck, Wilamowitz, and others), and 
has displaced an exclamation metrically 
equivalent to € €, iw [i&] Satyov, or 
whatever is the proper form of this 
dochmiac (Saiuwy Seidler), e.g. <é €, ia 
tAduwv>. The deletion of éaré pe 
dvoravov edvdca is in any case recom- 
mended by a purely textual considera- 
tion. Brunck characterized the verse 
with reason as “ manifesto spurius et e 
superioris glossemate ortus’, and this 
view gains support from the marginal 
variant vorarov, written in L to the 
preceding verse. Seidler observed that 
vorarov is simply a corruption of 
dvoravov, and Hermann, taking the con- 
verse view, concluded that derarov 
should have been written to this verse 
(1006) instead of to the preceding one. 
The true conclusion, which both schol- 
ars would doubtless have drawn but for 
metrical reasons, is that éaré we S¥oravov 
edvdoa, no less than dvoraroyr, is itself a 


variant of the line to which vorarov is in , 


fact written, and should be deleted. 

It remains to examine whether ll. 
1015-17 can be taken to correspond to 
ll. 1041-3. In Pearson’s text of these 
lines, if éé after 1. 1014 is neglected, ll. 
1015-16 already correspond exactly with 
ll. 1041-2, with an assonance extending 
through the whole of the first lines: 

‘ob8’ dmapdfat (you) | xpara Big OéAre 

= & As avPaipwv | edvacov edvacdr p’. 
Next, podwy rod orvyepod may corre- 
spond with dkuméra pdpw, but it does 
so more easily, and the assonance be- 
comes striking, if poAwy is transposed, 
with Erfurdt, after rod oruvyepod: 

Tod aTvyepod podwy 
= wkuméra pop. 

Finally, we shall have to suppose either 
that ded ded in 1. 1017 has displaced a 
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phrase corresponding to tov péAcov 
¢Oicas, or, again with Erfurdt, that 
ged ged should be kept and something 
like <id) tdAas> supplied. The former 
seems better, since Sophocles nowhere 
else in extant lyrics shortens ¢ed in 
hiatu.: In this case the manuscript 
reading Biov, which is generally altered, 
not very satisfactorily, to Bia, may well 
be right, the phrase ro orvyepod Biov 
depending on the missing expression at 
the end. The text of the complete 
strophe will then be as follows: 

—---v-—[é €] éaré p’ dard pe 

Svcpopov edvdca [ard pe S¥cravov edvdcat] (1005) 

VvyvuvVveruvne-e 

m& (7G) pov pavers; mot KAives; 

dzodeis pw’ aroneis. 

dvarérpogas 6 Ts Kai pvopn. 


(hexameters) (1010) 


[é ¢] 
ovd’ amapdta (nov) xpara Biov béAa 
Tob otuvyepod podwyr [ped ped] —Y Y -—v -; 


(1015) 


The text of the antistrophe will be as in 
Jebb and Pearson. 
It will be seen that the changes neces- 


1 The inversion of rod orvyepod and poAdy and 
the supposition of a lacuna after ¢ed ded are the 
proposals of Erfurdt which Hermann suppressed 
owing to his acceptance of Seidler’s metrical 
analysis. 


MENANDER’S 


Many attempts have been made to inter- 
pret this fragmentary scene, the latest 
by Professor Webster in the Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, xxx, 1946, 
g-11. Assuming, as I think we must, 
that the three fragments of papyrus, 
Sel, On, and yO, all belong to the same 
sheet of the codex and that there are 
therefore not more than 11 lines missing 
on each of the two sides, he argues that 
there is no room for a separate scene 
containing a monologue by Pheidias and 
that the short monologue must be given 
to Laches, one of the two speakers (as 
Korte saw) in the scene which follows. 
This I am sure is right; but I differ 
altogether from Webster’s interpreta- 
tion of the scene between Laches and 
his wife, Myrrine. And I believe that 
we have a sure foundation on which to 
build conjecture. Lines 68-73 are as 
follows : 


sitated by this hypothesis of a single 
strophe and antistrophe are, apart from 
the lacunae, hardly more than those 
made in the current texts. The lacunae 
can readily be paralleled elsewhere in 
lyric scenes in Sophocles; examples are 
those assumed for metrical reasons in El. 
1427 f. This being so, the closer respon- 
sion which the hypothesis introduces 
appears to give it a stronger claim to 
acceptance than that generally current, 
and the claim is strengthened by the 
normal Sophoclean structure which the 
scene acquires, viz. 

(Heracles) : orp., including hexameters 
(Old Man, then Hyllus) : hexameters 
(Heracles) : avr., including hexameters. 


Once, indeed, Seidler’s hypothesis as to 
the arrangement of the scene is ques- 
tioned, it seems clear that it will not 
bear the structure that has been built 
onit. I believe that Erfurdt’s approach 
was correct, and that his treatment has 
only to be carried to its proper con- 
clusion with the help of suggestions 
made by later scholars, notably by 
Seidler himself, to show the passage in 


its true shape. 
wah ve A. H. Coxon. 
University of Edinburgh. 


HEROS 55-97 


tiv OpGrrgly --------- 
(Aa.) ov, rdAava. (Mv.) ri; (Aa.) dlaplepas ye vp 
A’, & ydva. 
és xépaxas. (Mv.) é€ornxas: ofa yap réyers. 
(Aa.) a xai mojnow Kai Sé5oxrai por mada. (71) 
ips, amopia. vn Ai’ eby’, d Muppivn, 
én’ é€uavrov EAaBov mower’ ds BAnxedpevov 


Webster, comparing the scene in 
Samia, 154 ff., translates: ‘L.: ‘‘ [Take] 
the Thracian girl [Sophrone and go!” 
M.: “‘Who is to go?”’] L.: “‘ You, un- 
happy one.” M.: ‘‘What?” L.: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, woman. To the devil.” M.: 
“You are mad to say things like that.” 
L.: “‘I’ll do it and my mind has long 
been made up. By Zeus, Myrrhine, 
much joy have I got from the shep- 
herd I took on, who [only knows how 
to look after] sheep.” ’ There are two 
objections to this, each I think fatal. 
LI]. 71-3 must be taken together ; so what 
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Laches has long been determined to do 
must relate to Gorgias, the shepherd— 
‘I will dismiss him, turn him into the 
street’, or the like. It cannot be ‘I will 
turn you out’, as Webster takes it: 
Laches could not say to his wife ‘Get 
out of here; it’s a fine shepherd I have 
got!’ even if he knew that Myrrine was 
Gorgias’ mother. The second objection 
is even more compelling. Laches’ ov, 
rdAawva is sympathetic; it must be. 
Therefore davepds ye vy Ai’, & yivar 
is also sympathetic. ydéva: is a word 
which many a translator has distorted ; 
‘woman!’ is not modern English. Its 
nearest equivalent is ‘Madam’, in its 
eighteenth-century use, when it cor- 
responded closely with the French Ma- 
dame: addressed to a married woman 
of any social class by one of any social 
class, by a stranger or by a man to his 
wife, in kindness or in anger or with no 
particular feeling. Educated English- 
men and literary English in consequence 
have lost this usage, which survives, 
like so many civilized things, among the 
poor; its place has been taken, in con- 
versation between man and wife, by the 
Christian name,or, ifthe toneisnotangry, 
‘My dear’. Soshould & yiva: be rendered 
here, if ‘Madam’ is felt to be archaic. 
One further point : davepds surely refers 
to a previous statement of a fact (‘you 
are this or that’, or ‘you did this or 
that’, or ‘you were aware of it’), not to 
an imperative order. 

Laches, then, is speaking kindly to 
Myrrine ; and és xépaxas is an interjec- 
tion, ( It’s the devil and all’, not a 
curse. So is i8pus, azopia, as Korte sug- 
gested. If Sudhaus’ restoration of 1. 75, 
[ri wémovbas; cis ylap avdpials mapi- 
oracat| (see Webster, 10 n.), is on the 
right lines, that also is sympathetic ; so 
is 1. 78, [wapnyopyoe 7o| mdbos 7) yup 
o¢d[Spa]. What then is the position 7 It 
seems certain that in ll. 79 ff. Myrrine 
tells her husband how she had been 
seduced and had borne twins eighteen 
years ago; and he has apparently 
decided on some action by Il. 94-5 
(between which and 1. 73 11 lines have 
been lost)—(Mv.) od[k] éorw povy|[pépew 
to lair’: €orw dé rob’, ei col Soxe?.! But 


1 dépew roradr’ is my conjecture. 


how much did Laches know or suspect 
at the beginning of the Act? If he is 
the speaker of the short soliloquy (see 
above) and if 1. 60 ¢[y@ 8°] dowro[s jr] 
is correctly restored, as seems almost 
certain,? he is referring either to the 
general dissoluteness of his youth or to 
the particular crime, the seduction of 
eighteen years ago, in all probability 
the latter; in either case this also sug- 
gests that he will be sympathetic with 
Myrrine in the scene to follow. It seems 
likely that he now knew, or suspected, 
that he was the father of the twins,3 
and suspected, or had been told, that 
Myrrine was their mother; this latter 
question he must determine for good. 
To that end, when Myrrine enters he pre- 
tends to a great anger against Gorgias, 
for some supposed fault, and threatens to 
dismiss him, in order to see how she is 
affected by it. Her extreme distress 
confirms his suspicion. 

I have suggested above that és xépaxas 
is not addressed to Myrrine (or to any 
other person present). For this com- 
pare Ar. Vespae, 851-3, 

BA. iSov. OI. xéde vv. BA, ratra 84. ris otroat 
6 mpatds €orw; DI. és kdpaxas, ds dxPopar 
Ori *meAabdpuny rods Kadicxous expépety, 


where és xdépaxas is not addressed to 
Bdelykleon ; similarly 981-2, 


BA, ardap opws xaraBjoopuat. 
OI, és xdpaxas’ ws odx ayabdv éort 76 pogeiv, 


where Starkie translates, rightly: ‘A 
pox on this swilling. It is an evil thing’. 
Plutus, 782-3, is even clearer, 

XP. Badd’ és xdpaxas* ws xaAemdv eiow of Pidor 


of dawvopevor wapaxphu’ orav mparrp tis €d, 


spoken by Chremylos as he comes on 
the stage, and certainly not addressed 
to Ploutos. Vesp. 835 may be another 
instance, 


ZQ. Badr és xdpaxas* rovovrovi rpépew Kiva 


(‘Hang it’’, Starkie); but here Sosias 


2 If éys is wrong, and someone else is said to be 
dowros, it was probably Gorgias (for Pheidias has 
nothing to do with this scene, as far as we know), 
and dowria the supposed fault for which he is to 
be turned out. 

3 In which case [8]Swpe viud[y - -] will be ‘am I 
giving my daughter as bride to a slave (Daos)?” 
(ll. 42-4). 
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may be addressing the dog, as the 
scholiast says. These are not exact 
parallels to the Heros passage, for in 
them a speech is not interrupted by 
the interjection; but why should they 
be? 

Before 1. 79, where Laches asks her 
[aAX’ ndiknxe|y €x Bias o€ ris more ; she 
must have told Laches that she is 
Gorgias’ mother. (This confession will 
have occurred in the gap between Ill. 73 
and 74, and will have taken up most of 
the eleven missing lines; that is, these 
are missing from the top of fr. de, for 
yO, the verso of which precedes the 
recto of Sef, has its lower margin pre- 
served. Only a line or two then separate 
Sef from @n and 4 from yO.) This is 
followed by stichomythia of the familiar 
type in which scene! and date of the 
violent deed are established ; and Laches 
can say [pave |s ro mpa&ypa yiyveras (96).? 
Laches apparently asks question after 
question in a rising excitement; but 
Myrrine, ignorant that her husband is 
the father of her twins, foresees nothing 
but unhappiness as the result of her 
confession, and towards the end cannot 


1 K6rte, by a brilliant restoration, explained 
"Adéas "APavas (84) to be a reference to Herakles’ 
rape of Auge in that temple, not the place of 
Laches’ violence to Myrrine. Attractive as this is, 
I am not entirely convinced. ‘Quomodo’, he says, 
‘Attica virgo et Atticus adulescens in Arcadia 
convenerint, equidem nescio.’ Neither do I; but 
perhaps Menander did. 

2 I do not feel confident that the space at the 
beginning of this line is too big for [ca¢e]s, which 
is clearly the more probable word. 


AESCHYLUS, 
6 pev yap Hye avr’ and pboyyis xapa 

(1) dyew ano dboyyfs is impossible ; 
to take it, without addition, to mean 
‘draw with a power originating from his 
voice’ is to take it for the opposite of 
what it says. 

(2) Verrall takes amo $Ooyyijs yapa 
together and adduces Ag. 813, 1289 
(reading éx, incorrectly), 1366, 1412, 
Theb. 1024 (I renumber his references by 
Dindorf’s numeration). But L.-S.° give 
no parallels for yaipew (yapa) azo. 

(3) Anastrophic tmesis (ye . . dao for 
amiye) can be paralleled in Euripides 


even answer the questions: [z]p@rov 
Adye* AE}rn ’orw oxrw Kat Sek’ ; (Mv.) 0d[«] 
€or povpa [pepew rot abr’ > €orw dé rob’, 
ei aot Soxe?. 

I admit that these last lines might be 
said to support Webster’s view that 
Laches has told Myrrine to go ; but they 
are equally consistent with the view 
that Gorgias—perhaps Gorgias and his 
wicked sister too—are to go, and with 
her thought that her life with Laches 
must now be over. It may even mean, 
‘I accept your offer of help, since this is 
too much for me to bear alone.’ And 
Laches’ persistence in questioning even 
after this (96-7) shows how far he is 
from summarily dismissing her in the 
way Demeas dismisses Chrysis. Com- 
pare indeed that scene in Samia, but by 
way of contrast. I admit also that I 
have no explanation of riv Oparrav (68) ; 
all I think that we can be sure of is that 
some act has been mentioned in which 
the Thracian servant was involved and 
Myrrine, as asserted or pretended by 
Laches, had had some hand. Further, 
since Laches’ ov, raAawa, is answered 
not by éyd ; but by 7i ; ov appears not 
to have its full emphasis ; it is probable 
therefore that ov, rdAawa, did not stand 
by themselves, but concluded a sentence 
(‘you were aware of this’, for example). 
Like others, I can make nothing of 
ovvdox[et] or of [Ad}ye 8° adrG zo in 
ll. 61-2, following as they do so closely 
on éyw 8° dowrtos jv. 

A. W. GOMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


AGAM. 1630 


(see Hec. 504), but nowhere, I think, in 
Sophocles or in the dialogue of Aeschylus; 
Pers. 872 is (a) dactylic, (6) epic in tone. 
Further, to suppose anastrophic tmesis 
weakens the parallelism with v. 1632. 
Read advra mo<v>. mov = ‘as the 
tale runs’, (see Denniston, Greek Par- 
ticles, pp. 490-2). The style is colloquial 
and vulgar (cf., e.g., vv. 1624, 1631). Let 
v be dropped or rendered illegible, and 
the change is made. Once made, it 
remains. 
D. A. REEs. 


University of Aberdeen. 
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PLATO, PHILEBUS 65c 


‘Hbovy) pév yap andvrwy adaloviorarov (aAalove- 
erarov T Stob. Euseb.), ws 5€ Adyos, cal év rais 
qoovats rats mepi radpodicta, ai 87) wéyrora Soxoda.w 
dvat, kai ro émopxetv avyyvmpnv eiAnge mapa Jed... 


Here xai (before €v) cannot mean 
‘and’, which is 5é. Nor can it mean 
‘also’: there is no previous mention 
of any kinds of pleasure. Nor can it 
mean ‘even’; for the case of love is 
represented as the most, not the least, 
excusable. In Mr. Denniston’s termino- 
logy, it can neither be copulative, 


nor mark a climax, nor mark an 
emphasis. 

ws 8% Adyos is the conjecture of 
Angelicus w ; but thisis normally ironical 
(Denniston, Greek Particles, p. 234); nor 
would an emphatic 87 be in place here. 

Read, therefore, ws ye Adyos. The 
corruption, if it is one, must be early, 
for 5€ is read by Athenaeus (511d) as 
well as Stobaeus (Ecl. 3. 6. 68). 

D. A. REEs. 
University of Aberdeen. 


ARISTOTLE, PLATO, AND IDEAS OF ARTEFACTA 


MANY attempts have been made (see 
Robin, Théorie platonicienne des idées 
et des nombres, pp. 174 ff.) to solve the 
apparent discrepancy between Met. A 
1070°18,! where Aristotle has been taken 
to imply that Plato rejected Forms of 
artefacta, and the passages in Plato’s 
dialogues where such Forms are men- 
tioned.2 Sir David Ross, in his Intro- 
duction to the Metaphysics (p. 50), 
inclines to Robin’s theory that Plato 
rejected Forms only of the products of 
the imitative arts. But on this view we 
have to assume in Aristotle’s language 
a looseness unusual even for him, if he 
means to imply the rejection of Forms 
of only some artificial products. In his 
note on Met. A 99011, Ross suggests that 
the rejection of Forms of all artefacta 
‘either belongs to a very late period of 
Plato’s life . . . or does not belong to 
Plato but only to his followers’ ; and for 
the former view he calls attention’ to 
the distinction, at Soph. 265 b, between 
natural objects which are the products 
of God’s demiurgic activity, and the 
products of human art; and to the 
appearance of Forms in the Timaeus 
only as patterns for the Demiurge. I 
hope to show that there is no need to 


1 It is probably generally agreed that at 990” 
and gg1> (‘ we’ passages) Aristotle is merely speak- 
ing as one of the post-Platonic Platonists who 
rejected Forms of all but natural objects. At 
990516-17 Platonic doctrine on Ideas of Relations 
(cf. Phaedo, 74 a-77 a) is contrasted with what ‘we’ 
maintain. 

2 Rep. 596 b, 597 c; Crat. 389 b-c. 

3 9916, note. 


take Aristotle as implying rejection on 
Plato’s part of any Forms, and that 
Plato did, in fact, admit Forms of all 
artificial objects, including products of 
the imitative arts. 

Now Met. A 107013 f., where Plato 
is (supposedly) named, (1) has an im- 
portant variant reading, and (2) is cap- 
able as it stands (in Ross’s edition) of 
suggesting, contrary to the usual as- 
sumption, that Plato believed in Forms 
of artefacta. For (1) Ross says that 
‘Alexander as recorded by Averroes 
read of ta €idn TiOduevn Efacay, and 
Themistius seems to have had the same 
reading’. It is easy to see how [DAdrwv 
could have crept into the text from 
being a gloss on of 7a. edn T1O€uevor, but 
not so easy to imagine the reverse, 
Post-Platonic Platonists may be meant.* 
But (2) Aristotle has just been saying 
that the Form does not exist apart from 
the object in the case of artefacta, and 
that if the Form ever exists apart, it is 
in the case of natural objects. And the 
remark, ‘so that Plato was not wrong 
in saying there are xwprora dy of all 
natural objects, if there are such Forms 
at all’ may well imply ‘but of course he 
was wrong in saying there are Forms of 
artificial products’.’ Certainly there is 
no conclusive evidence here that Aris- 


4 Beckmann supposed J]Adrwv was a later 
addition: Num Plato artefactorum ideas statuerit, 


29-35- 
5 dnéaa is not necessarily restrictive in meaning, 


cf. Plato, Ep. VII, 344 a; and dos at Met. 99012, 
1011533, 
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totle believed Plato to have rejected 
Forms of artefacta. 

At Met. A 9882, after discussing Plato’s 
Forms, Aristotle says: of yév yap €x Tis 
vAns odd mowiow, 76 8 eldos drat 
yews povov, paivera 8 &x pds vAns pia 
tpamela. Despite the vagueness of of 
pev, Aristotle seems to have had Plato 
himself in mind;! and the taking of 
‘table’ as an example might suggest 
that Aristotle thought Plato believed in 
a separable Form of Table.2 But know- 
ing Aristotle’s habit of arguing from his 
own standpoint, we might be unwise to 
draw the conclusion. Again, we should 
not, perhaps, take Aristotle’s phrases 
au pied de la lettre: even when we are 
distinctly told that Plato posited xw- 
piora edn Of mavra Ta aicOnrd} (cf. atria 
tois dAdo, 987>19, 988*11), it may be 
that Aristotle, if pressed, would have 
replied that he meant, of course, every- 
thing in the world of nature. And again, 
many of Aristotle’s arguments, especially 
in the later books of the Metaphysics, 
are chiefly aimed at the post-Platonic 
Platonists who still believed in ywpiora 
eidn of ra dvoa; and Aristotle is 
trying to refute that belief when he 
urges that separable Forms of arte- 
facta, which they reject, are a necessary 
corollary of it (cf. Met. 99156). Yet his 
attacks on this corollary‘ are sufficiently 
detailed, perhaps, to suggest that some 
person of importance may have held it 
to be sound. 

Xenocrates’ definition of a Form (as 
given by Proclus, in Parm. i. 888. 18, v. 
136, Cousin) begins : atria wapadevyparicn 
Ta&v kata dvow dei ovveoruwtwv, and we 
are told rodrov ws dpeckopevov TH Kabn- 
yeuov Tov Opov Tis idéas avéypaye. Ross 
interprets rv xara ddow in the narrow 
sense, of natural objects only; but it 
seems to me that the phrase here may 
mean no more than ‘the things of this 

1 Cf. MAdrwv peév odv .. . obrw Sucdprcer, Il. 7-8. 

2 Cf. Rep. 596 b. 

3 Met. 9878, 988812. The statements, too, that 
the Forms are as many as or not fewer than sensible 
particulars (9904-5, cf. 1078 fin.), and that there 
are Forms mdvrwv raév xabddov Aeyouevev (107833-4) 
almost certainly refer to Plato. 

4 e.g. 1033°5-26, 107013-17. 


world’. At least this seems no less 
likely than that Aristotle’s mavra ra 
aio@nra should have been loosely used 
for pova ra dice.5 And at least we can 
hardly allow such dubious evidence to 
outweigh the direct testimony of Plato, 
Ep. VII.6 This brings me to the second 
half of my argument. 

At Ep. VII, 342 a, Plato tells us of an 
dAnOjs Adyos, moMAdkis br’ euod Kai mpd- 
obev pnbeis—i.e., almost certainly, ex- 
pounded in lectures. In the course of 
the summary that follows it is made 
clear that separable Forms exist zrepi re 
ed0éos dpa Kal mepupepots oxnpatos Kal 
xpoas, mepi te ayaod Kai Kadod kal 
duxaiov, Kal epi owpatos amavros 
oKxevaoTod Te kai Kata pvatv yeyovo- 
Tos, Tupos BoaTds TE Kal THY ToLOvTwY 
mavrwy, Kat Cwov ovpmavros mépt Kal ev 
yuyais WOouvs, Kal wept moinpata Kal 
raOnpata ovpmavra.7 
We could not ask for clearer testimony 
than this. Even if a forger wrote this 
letter, which is most unlikely,’ he would 
hardly have assigned to Plato views con- 
trary to those held by the School after 
Plato’s death, if Plato had not been 
known to have held them himself. I 
conclude, then, that Plato did not reject 
Forms of any artefacta,? and I do not 
think Aristotle ever intended to suggest 
that he had. 

R. S. BLuck. 

Fettes College, Edinburgh. 





.5 Or, if the text is authentic, Xenocrates’ own 
views may have had something to do with the 
choice of the phrase, despite his claim to have 
obtained Plato’s sanction for the definition as a 
whole. 

6 Diogenes Laertius’ evidence is self-contradic- 
tory : cf. iii. 77 with vi. 53. 

7 342d. 

8 See my edition, pp. 174 ff. 

9 If he did so at ‘a very late period’, to use 
Ross’s words (see above), it was certainly very late 
indeed: he was seventy-three when the Seventh 
Letter was written. And on the absence of reference 
to Forms of artefacta in the Timaeus, Ross himself 
observes (p. xlix) that ‘ Plato does not speak of such 
Ideas there because he is writing on physics and 
they would be quite out of place’. 

Robin’s solution of the problem (loc. cit.), though 
ingenious, seems to be inferred from Aristotle’s own 
doctrine rather than based on testimony directly 
concerning Plato. 
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CAENEUS 


VoLUME XIII of theOxyrhynchus Papyri brought grass and the lamb ate the 
brought to light a fragment of the grass’). 
Genealogies of the early historian Acusi- The unaffectedness of Acusilaus’ nar- 
laus of Argos concerning the Lapith ative is evident also in the anticipated 
king Caeneus : change of the hero’s sex (move? adrov 
Kawi 8¢ rq ENérov ployerar Tocedéwv: avdpa instead of adriv: ‘she transforms 
Emevra—ov yap hv adbrie és Epov maidas rexév ovr’ im into a man’)? and even more in the 
~ cig tag €§ EMov odderds—moret adrdv Mooe- change of the subject at the end, which 
v . a ° 
Badin. rin ebve nol Fre ne abrav wevratn ov. 515 NOt expressed: xdxeivor (viz. of Kév- 
avOpwrwy Ta&v TOTE, Kal OTE TLS AUTOV KEVTOLN Gt- 5 F, : Ki xh Bie ' 
Stipa H xaAKin, HAoKero pddora xpnudrww. Kal Tavpot) méTpHV éemiTiBetor ofa Kai arrobvy- 
yiyverat Bacwreds odros Aamféwv cai trois Kevrav- oKet (viz. Kauveds). The hero’s presence 
pos modepdeoke, enevra orjoas dxéy{riov <v is so vivid in the mind of the author that 
dyopii: Bedv éxérever dpBuciv. Oeoi]n 8 odx Helv he does not feel the need of mentioning 
avoxerov, kai] Zevs dav adrov taira mowtvradme- 10) , ee ; 
him. Similarly in popular narratives 


Net xal edoppae tods Kevravpous, xaxeivor adrov ‘ Cs 
katakorrovow GpOtov Kata ys Kai dvwHev mérpnv the subject and other syntactical mem- 


émrBeior offua, Kal dmobvijoxet. bers are very often omitted: 7depa ro 

Ox. Pap. 1611 fr. 1 = F.Gr.Hist.2F 22 = Diels-  ‘yuatpo Kai Tov mepixdAeoa Kat Tov 7rept- 

Kranz, Vors. 9.73 F goa 22 2 adr Deubner, rou Onxe* Kai caxaredryxe (‘I called the 

abrae (coll. saad Jacoby, te tra iy ML physician and begged him and he at- 
os) € tant ee , : ; ae 

(SIve P65) Spey alta te ee oe» tended to him [viz. the physician to the 


iepov Pap. 8/9 suppl. Grenfell, Boll 10 av- : : ‘ 
oxerév supplevi, dpeorév Boll, #8) Grenfell 12 patient] and he was crippled [viz. the 


Sphov Allen (coll. Pind. fr. 167, Agath. d. m. patient]’).3 The same ‘egocentric’* 
Erythr. 7), Speov Pap. manner is to be found in children’s 
Before examining the content of this language as well as in Homer.’ 
text, one of the oldest in Greek prose, Let us come now to the meaning of 
let us consider its form. The narrative the Caeneus legend. A girl was in love 
is clear, simple, and unadorned. The with a great god, but either because she 
sentences are nearly all co-ordinate, was afraid to face the pains of maternity 
connected mostly by the conjunction or because she felt strong virile qualities 
kai, twice by dé, and once by éze:ra. in herself, she wished to renounce her 
Anyone reading this text, written 2,400 sex and in return for her love asked him 
years ago, immediately notes its affinity to transform her into a man of invincible 
to modern popular tales, not only in _ strength, and her wish was fulfilled. No 
regard to its content, but also in regard enemy spear could pierce Caeneus now ; 
to the form of the narrative. Iquotethe but, as very often happens with mortals 
beginning of a modern Greek popular who are highly honoured by the gods, 
tale: “Eva yxaupo xv’ eva Capdm yrav ua = the Lapith king xaramépar péyav oABov 
ypia Kai Sev elye madi Kat mHyawve vdyra ovK edvvdoOy. At the height of his 
pépa ony éxkAnow Kal mapaxadotce THv strength and glory he set up his invin- 
Tlavaia: ITTavairoa pov, 86s pov éva_ cible javelin in the agora and obliged his 
madi Kv’ ds elvae Kv’ dpvax.. Aourdy % subjects to worship it as a god. But 
Tlavaia ri éAumHOnke Kai tiv éwxe Zeus was on the alert ; such hybris could 
rapvaKe ya madd. Kade pépa miyawe } not be forgiven. However, the gift of 
ypu ard Bovve kai épepve xoprapdxt kat invulnerability protected the guilty king 
Erpwye tapvdxe (‘Once upon a time ———— 
there was an old woman and she had : on: cial cpa tus in I, 1, replaces 
no children and she went every day to avrois by the fentaliae air, which can hardly be 
the church and prayed to the Blessed accepted when one has in mind the whole sentence : 
Virgin: ‘‘Our Lady, give me a child 08 yap qv atrij és Epov maidas reKév. 
even though it be a lamb!”’ Our Lady . 3 Amopynpoveipara otparnyod Iw. Maxpuysdvvn, 
felt p ty for her and gave her a lamb *, I am indebted to W. Havers, Handbuch der 
for a child; every day the old woman  gygigrenden Syntax (1931) .168, for this term. 
used to go up the mountain and 5 eg.inZ158 ff. 
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from every wound, and what the gods 
give to a man can never be revoked. 
Therefore the deserved punishment 
which awaited Caeneus had to come 
without the shedding of his blood. The 
Centaurs, stimulated by Zeus, hit him 
on the head with gigantic pine-trunks— 
as other sources completing the narra- 
tive of Acusilaus attest'—and drove 
him down deep into the ground; thus 
wedged, overwhelmed under a heavy 
rock, he was unable either to move or 
to breathe and soon expired. 

Modern mythologists have tried to 
unravel the problem of the original 
nature of Caeneus by considering his 
invulnerability in relation to his unique 
end. As far as I know, it was E. Rohde 
who first (Psyche® i. 115) found a rela- 
tion between Caeneus and Amphiaraus, 
Trophonius, and other infernal gods, who 
in course of time were reduced to heroes, 
and were thought to dwell under the 
earth alive, although men never ceased 
to worship them. So Caeneus, it is sug- 
gested, was originally a god and after- 
wards was reduced to a hero, when 
cleaving the earth he reached its centre 
without dying: 6p0 708i, testifies Pin- 
dar—i.e., in Rohde’s opinion, erect, 
living, not lying down dead or mortally 
wounded. Supplementing this theory, 
O. Berthold? suggested that the legend 
of the hammering of Caeneus into the 
ground was an ainov, invented at a 
later date, when the Greeks, though 
they had forgotten the infernal nature 
of the god Caeneus, still thought that he 
continued to live an immortal life under 
the surface of the earth and therefore 
wished to give an explanation of how he 
came to be there. 

I hope we are free from the mono- 
mania of the earlier mythologists, who 

1 Pind. fr. 167, Apoll. Rhod. i. 63 f.; compare 
Ovid, Metam. xii. 507 f.; Apollod. Epit. i. 22, Schol. 
Aon Il. A 264. Thescene of the Lapith king already 
half buried in the ground is also represented in 
vases, e.g. on the black-figured crater of Ergotimus 
and Clitius, as well as on temple-friezes, that of 
the temple of Athena at Sunium, that of the temple 
of Apollo at Phigalea, that of the so-called Theseum 
at Athens, etc. See C. Robert, Griech. Heldensagen 
i. 10, n. 6. 

2 O. Berthold, ‘Die Unverwundbarkeit in Sage 
und ee der Griechen’, R.G.V.V. ii. 1, 
p- 171. 


in every hero—Achilles, Admetus,’ 
Priam, Danaus, Tithonus,‘ and the rest 
—believed they had found an old, for- 
gotten god. But, when a theory has 
taken root amongst the authorities, it 
is difficult to eradicate it, even when 
new elements have been found which 
cannot be reconciled with it. The newly 
discovered fragment of Acusilaus, which 
had not come to light at the time when 
Rohde and Berthold constructed their 
theory, expressly states that Caeneus 
‘dies’ (azro8vyjoxer). On the basis of this 
evidence, one might have expected that 
their view about the immortality of 
Caeneus would have been reconsidered. 
Nevertheless F. Jacoby, in commenting 
on this text (F.Gr.Hist. i. 379), instead 
of trusting the explicit witness of the 
historian and rejecting the theory of the 
mythologists, unhesitatingly prefers to 
remain faithful to the modern theory, 
abandoning what Acusilaus says and 
characterizing it as ‘strange’. 

It is clear, however, that this does not 
help us to remove the contradiction 
between the old witness and the new 
theories. My opinion is that, if one 
wishes to prove the theory that Caeneus 
was a god, one must use other argu- 
ments than this legend. No source at- 
tests that the life of the hero continued 
under the earth; indeed the words of 
the witnesses which refer to this story 
do not permit us to imply it. Besides 
Acusilaus there is also Apollonius Rho- 
dius, whose clear language on the sub- 
ject should not have been misunder- 
stood (i. 59): 

Kawéa yap Cwév rep Eri xAelovaw dordoi 
Kevravpoow ddéo8 at. 


I think that the meaning given to the 
phrase Cwov dAdoGa, that he disappeared 
under the earth without dying, is mis- 
taken. The strong oxymoron—note the 
particle 7ep—accentuates the fact of his 
death, in spite of the fact that he has 
been driven into the earth alive, because 
he was invulnerable. Appyxros, adxap- 
mros edvceTo vewO yains, as Apollonius 


3 See A. Lesky, ‘ Alkestis, der Mythus und das 
Drama’, Sitzb. Wien. Ak. 1925, 3 f. 

+ See my paper TiOwvds, Wien. Studien, xlviii, 
1930, 25 f. 
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says in the verse following. But that he 
died as soon as he had been wedged into 
the ground is self-evident. 

Nor have the fragmentary verses of 
Pindar (fr. 167) the meaning which 


. Rohde gave them: 


s - > 4 +7 

6 8€ xAwpais eAdraor tumeis 
A > « s s ‘ iJ > O94 +7 s 
@x0 bd x06va Kaweds oxicas 6ph@ modi yav 


‘Caeneus, struck by newly felled pines, 
standing straight on his feet, split the 
ground and disappeared beneath it’. 
Pindar as well as Apollonius emphasizes 
the strangeness of the death of Caeneus, 
who perished without falling and with- 
out staggering. 

Caeneus was never a god; in the 
whole of ancient tradition there is not 
one piece of evidence that Caeneus was 
ever worshipped as a god in any part of 
Greece, a fact which Rohde himself feels 
bound to confess. If we only free our- 
selves from the desire to discover a deep 
theological meaning in a story which is 
only a simple invention of popular 
imagination, it is not difficult to explain 
the strange death of the hero—a piece 
of imagination constructed with the 
object of solving a problem which at all 
times attracted the popular mind. 

All peoples are brought up to believe 
in the heroes of their past, men who 
have been above the common people 
spiritually, mentally, and physically. 
These persons were granted exceptional 
gifts by the gods or the fates, super- 
human force, invulnerability, even im- 
mortality, and so were enabled to per- 
form their marvellous exploits. Now 
the question arises: how could these 
strong, indomitable, immortal men have 
been defeated and died? For it is just 
their supernatural abilities which stimu- 
late the popular imagination and force 
it to complete the stories by inventing 
an end which presents these heroes de- 
feated and dead in spite of their strength 
and endurance. Similarly heroes who 
excel in mental abilities are often pre- 
sented in popular narratives as somehow 
or other ridiculed. The abundance of 
stories about the Devil, the most cun- 
ning creature in the world, in which he 
finally appears as deceived by a simple 
peasant or a woman, is due to the same 


human necessity of inventing a final 
defeat for the mentally or physically 
indomitable hero. 

Homer, using and completing the 
older epic tradition, had presented the 
figure of Ajax as the bravest hero of all 
those who sailed to Troy excepting 
Achilles. Stimulated by this Homeric 
figure, the imagination of the later 
Greeks created an invulnerable Ajax 
whom no arms made of iron could 
wound. Nevertheless Ajax at the end 
met a death like that of Caeneus. Ac- 
cording toan old, nearly forgotten story, 
wholly independent of the well-known 
tradition of his suicide, the invulnerable 
hero was killed by the Trojans, who 
buried him under a heap of mud which 
they threw at him : Xpnopds €560n Tpwai 
mmAov Kata tod Aiavros Badeiv: adijpw 
yap ovK iv tpwrds: Kal ovtw TeAevTG.! 
The attempt of modern mythologists to 
base themselves on this story in order 
to prove that Ajax too was an infernal 
god, again in spite of the explicit evi- 
dence (otrw reAevrg), deserves no more 
refutation after what we have said 
about Caeneus. 

Better known is the other variant 
about the invulnerability of Ajax: on 
the day of his birth Heracles wrapped 
him up in the lion’s skin he was wearing, 
and prayed to the gods to render the 
child invulnerable like the skin ; and the 
gods granted his prayer. But a part of 
the child’s body had inadvertently re- 
mained uncovered ; it was at this part 
that later his own sword would pierce 
him: ¢nai 5¢ wepi tod Alavros AicxvAos 
Ore Kai 76 Eihos éexdumrreto oddayy évd.- 
Sdvros Tod xpwrds TH ofayh, TOfov ws Tis 
évreivwv, mpv 8) tis, dnot, mapodaa dai- 
pw edekev adt@ Kata motov pépos det 
xpjoac0a 7H odayy.2 Achilles too was 
rendered invulnerable by his mother, 
who dipped him in the waters of Styx ; 
only his ankle, by which Thetis held him, 
remained dry; there the arrow of Paris 
would fatally wound him.3 

The same problem was faced by the 
modern Greek people and was given a 


1 Hypoth. of Sophocles’ Ajax; Sophron, fr. 32. 

2 Schol. on Soph. Ajax, 833. 

3 Stat. Achill. i. 269 f.; Serv. Aen. vi. 57. See 
C. Robert, Griech. Heldensagen, p. 1187, Nn. 4. 
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different solution. The ancient Greeks 
were immortal ; how then did they die? 
I give here two variations of a legend, 
the first from Thessaly, the second from 
Macedonia.' 

A. The ancient Greeks were tall like 
the highest poplars; when they fell 
down, they died, because they could not 
get up; therefore their most solemn in- 
vocation was: ‘God keep me from 
stumbling!’ 

B. (A peasant narrates that once 
upon a time he found a skeleton of an 
ancient Greek.) The skull was as large 
as a petrol-tin, the legs were two yards 
long each. The ancients were like giants 
and they were not afraid of death; 
for they never died. Only when they 
stumbled and fell down with their faces 
to the ground, they gradually gave up 
the ghost. Therefore their most solemn 
invocation was: ‘God keep me from 
stumbling!’ For this was the only 
mishap they were afraid of. 

In the first variant no mention is 
made of the immortality of the ancient 
Greeks, but it is evident that it is im- 
plied; on the other hand, the second 
variation omits to emphasize explicitly 
that the Greeks, once fallen on the 
ground, could not get up, though this 
may be inferred. Thus the two varia- 
tions complete each other. 

To return to the legend of Caeneus, 
our opinion is that its primary kernel 
is the transformation of Caeneus from 


1 The first published by N. Politis, apaddéces 
i. 52, n. 89; the second recorded by M. Andronikos. 


a woman to an invincible man. But as 
in the end he had to be defeated, 
especially in view of his impious insult 
to the gods, popular imagination in- 
vented the unique manner of his death 
under the hammer-blows of the Cen- 
taurs. Over the spot where he was 
wedged there will hereafter stand a rock 
as a reminder of the story of the Lapith 
king, who though he was unconquerable, 
nevertheless was conquered in the end. 
This ojpa will also remind the way- 
farers of a truth, often forgotten by 
mortals, that the gifts of the gods 
should be rewarded dyavais dyouBais and 
that men should not venture to raise 
themselves up to the position of the 
gods and behave ungratefully to them, 
who condescended to grant to mortals 
what the gods only have the right to 
enjoy, i.e. divine food, superhuman 
strength, prescience, immortality, etc. 

The deep theological meaning which 
the mythologists suggested as existing 
in the legend of Caeneus has been proved 
unfounded. The story is only a varia- 
tion of a fairly popular motive, abso- 
lutely free from any mythological 
symbolism. Such a story the unaffected 
style of the narration of Acusilaus suits 
perfectly. Nevertheless, who can deny 
that this naive product of the people 
has a meaning—a meaning which is 
no less deep than that which the wis- 
dom of the mythologists wished to give 
to it? 

JOHN THEOPH. KAKRIDIS. 
University of Salonika. 


EUNOMIA 


In his recent Aspects of the Ancient 
World (Oxford, 1946) Dr. Victor Ehren- 
berg has republished his essay of 1930 
entitled Eunomia with a few alterations 
and notes. Since he wrote, Sparta’s 
‘Eunomia’ has been examined afresh 
by Andrewes (C.Q. xxxii, 1938, pp. 89ff.), 
Wade-Gery (C.Q. xxxviii, 1944, pp. 1 ff.), 
and Gomme (Hist. Comm. on Thuc. 
i. 128ff.); but on the wider meaning 
nothing significant has appeared. Care- 
ful re-reading of Ehrenberg’s essay and 
study of the passages which he quotes 


lead me, however, to conclusions which 
are partly different from his, partly com- 
plementary to them. Summarily, this 
seems to be one of the words which, like 
apx7y and dixn, have retained their primi- 
tive, and especially their verbal, sense, 
much later than is commonly supposed. 

‘Eunomia’ had clearly an accepted 
meaning when Hesiod (Th. 901 ff.) 
made her one of the Horai, daughters 
of Zeus and Themis, and sister of Dike 
and Ejirene, and of the Moirai. What 
this meaning was we can discover, 
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partly from this genealogy, but mainly 
from the only earlier occurrence of the 
word edvouin (Od. xvii. 487), in anti- 
thesis to dBpis. In well-ordered society 
the beggar, like the rich man, has his 
place and his due; to deny him these, 
or throw bones at him, is dBpis. Here 
we are hard down on the verbal sense 
of the stem: vey- is to distribute or 
assign to, or between, recipients. It is 
edvouin when there is tus suum cuique, 
‘to every man his due’. This is inde- 
pendent of the customary ratio of 
apportionment: it covers, later, the 
Spartan régime of privilege, and the 
Athenian, which is icovopia. 

In this verbal sense, edvouia is own- 
sister to Sikn and to eipyvn. Aikn is 
formal ‘ indication ’ of what ‘ is done’ 
or ‘is not done ’ among normal people. 
Eipyvn is the normal course of events: 
eipew is ‘ to string beads on a thread ’: 
so that life, as the stranger said, is 
‘just one d—d thing after another’, the 
‘daily round, the common task ’ of the 
hymn-book: it is the opposite of éAe- 
pos, the ‘ mix-up’ (cf. Homeric zreAe- 
pilew, ‘ to make to quiver’ a spear) in 
which ‘anything may happen’, as 
vBpis—doing things that ‘are not done’— 
is the opposite of edvopia. 

Alcman’s affiliation of Eunomia, with 
Tyche and Peitho, to Prometheia (fr. 
44 Diehl) is another aspect of the same 
notion. To assign to each his due, the 
assigner—or the recipients collectively 
—must look ahead and make estimates ; 
they must make these acceptable (zrev8a)) 
and accepted; above all, their esti- 
mates (unlike some modern rations) 
must be right. Tvyy, again in strict 
verbal sense, is not ‘ luck’ but ‘ hitting 
the mark’, or, as we say, ‘reaching the 
target’: it is the opposite of dapria, 
‘a bad shot’. It was the ruyy of 
Alexander, or of Rome, that these Great 
Powers were ‘ always right’. It is prob- 
ably this ‘ right apportionment ’ which 
survives in the function of yépovres éi 
Tis edbvopias (G.D.I. 5075. 35, quoted by 
Ehrenberg, p. 93) as ‘ clerks of the mar- 
ket’ to regulate supplies and prices. 
Tyrtaeus’ Eunomia was eulogy of an 
accepted assignment of rights and 
duties: there is no need to affiliate his 


usage to that of Alcman, or the re- 
verse ; the word was in common speech. 

Solon’s Eunomia now falls straight 
into place. Solon was first and iast an 
economist: all his political achieve- 
ments are establishments of edvoyia in 
its elementary sense. This is what he 
claims to have done, in the lines quoted 
by Ehrenberg (p. 82): 

Tatra pev Kparee 

vopou Binv re xai dixnv ovvappdcas 
Epeba Kai Si:AAVov ws dreoxdpnv. 
Ehrenberg prefers the reading opod. 
(Berl. pap., Aristides, Plutarch) to 
vopov (London pap.). But this misses 
the point. If, as Ehrenberg contends 
(p. 93), Solon is writing clearly and 
succinctly, duod is redundant, and «pare 
obscure. Solon had to reconcile Bin with 
dixn: he did this by a bold oxymoron— 
Kpate. vouov: whatever the juridical 
form of his remedial rulings, from the 
moment they were enacted by the 
Athenian people as véuo. they had 
supreme authority, at the same time 
what ought and what had to be done. 
That the word vdyos is not elsewhere 
used in Solon’s fragments provesnothing. 
The Solonian code was for ever known 
as his vduo.; and in Athenian public 
speech voyos was at least as old as the 
vopobérat. 

The correlative dvovoyia is not synon- 
ymous with avouia, which first appears 
in Herodotus (i. 96 f.). In dvoyuia there 
is no system or rule of assignment at 
all; men seize what they can. In 
Svovopia there is assignment, but in an 
improper order or degree. Dysnomia is 
therefore a child of Eris (Th. 230) and 
thus known to Solon; and Eris is the 
antithesis of Themis, in which there is 
nothing to quarrel about because all is 
in order. In Olympus, we may remem- 
ber, it is Themis who calls the gods to 
dinner (J/. xx. 4). But ewnomia and 
dysnomia are rather a state of society 
than a ‘ moral attitude, or a state of 
mind’ on the part of the citizens 
(Ehrenberg, p. 85); though necessarily 
‘the good order of the State was identical 
with the willingness of the citizens to 
maintain this order’. 

This is how it comes about that 
Eunomia is ‘displayed in glory and 
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wealth’ (p. 86) and is replaced by 
Plutus in association with Eirene. We 
may recall the Parian Arbitration at 
Miletus (Hdt. v. 28-9) which gave 
political power—rjv méAw véverr—to the 
citizens who had prospered in their 
private affairs. And this was the view 
of Xenophanes (fr. 2; cf. Keil, Ezrene, 
37) and the Hymn to Mother Earth 
(xxx. 11 f.), where the plural is not 
‘excluded’ by an older meaning (p. 88), 
but stands to the collective singular as 
the several prosperities of Milesian 
citizens stood to the ‘ good order’ of 
the Milesian State. 

The usages of icovouia and adrovoyia 
thus fall directly into place: adrovoyia 
is not specifically ‘to have and to use 
one’s own laws ’, but to order one’s whole 
system of rights and duties, in the ver- 
bal sense: icovoyia, for Alcmaeon the 
Pythagorean (fr. 4 Diels) is ovpperpos 
Tav Tovdv Kpaors, and equally applicable 
to aristocracy and to democracy, though 
the term was appropriated eventually 
by the democrats and is so used by 
Thucydides. Ehrenberg admits (p. 90) 
that Alcmaeon may have meant ‘ equal 


distribution ’. Hence the association of 
isovouia with icoporpia—cf. iodpopos 
already in Jl. xv. 209—especially in 
relation to the distribution of land. 
We are beginning to realize, in a con- 
gested country, the significance ef the 
distribution of material goods, and 
above all of cultivable soil. Greece was 
a very poor country, even in antiquity: 
mevin pev aiel Kore tvTpodds éore (Hadt. 
vii. 102), and the remedy for zevin and 
Seoroatvy alike is dper? . . . dard re coding 
KaTepyaopevn Kal vouou ioxupod: com- 
pare Solon’s phrase xpdre. vdyou above. 

Enough has been said here to support 
the closer connexion of edvoyia through- 
out with the verb véwew than with vopos. 
As one feature of edvouia after another 
was embodied in a formal voyos, that 
original relation was disguised ; but as 
Ehrenberg insists (p. 91), ‘ these nomoi 
were parts of the Nomos’, the ideal 
structure of the State; and for the 
philosophers ‘Eunomia was almost 
identical with Nomos itself’, and is 
coupled, in the Hellenistic Age, with its 
subjective aspect homonoia. 

Joun L. Myres. 


REMARKS ON THE NEW LIDDELL AND SCOTT 


JoneEs’s edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon was completed in 1940 
at a time when few British scholars were 
at leisure to examine it and discover 
how good the revision had been. Per- 
haps something may now be said by way 
of supplement to Harrison’s review in 
C.R. lv, 1941, pp. 28-30.1 The notes 
which follow are a few of the lexico- 
graphical notes for which Harrison 
inquired of me when he was writing his 
review, but which I was unfortunately 
unable to send to him at that time. 

The new edition is far superior to its 
predecessor. Scholars should use it 
constantly? and be very grateful for it. 


1 The only other reviews which I have seen are 
those by J. Johnson in C. W. xxxiv, 1940, pp. 86-7 
and J. Whatmough in C.P. xxxvii, 1942, pp. 96-8. 

2 Even the eighth edition was not always used 
as it should have been. Some of the errors of 
Wilamowitz which could have been avoided are 
those in his notes on Hesiod, Evga 418, 427, 511, 
572, 591, 720; Euripides, Jon 887, 1286; Aristo- 
phanes, Lysistrata 27, 217, 425, 587, 1079; Menander, 


But the revision has been less thorough 
than many must have hoped for.? This 
is not said with a lack of admiration and 
gratitude; but it needs to be said 
frankly in order that those who use the 
new edition may not place an un- 
warranted trust in it and so be led into 
erroneous beliefs or statements. 

It must not be supposed that every 
Greek word is recorded in the lexicon. 
For example the following are not 
included : 


abuporépws, Isoc. Pan, 116. 
pavrixwratos, pap. ap. Jouguet—Perdrizet, Stud. 


Epitrepontes 515, 696. The eighth edition of the 
lexicon is also right where Wilamowitz is wrong, 
for example, in his notes on Euripides, H.F. 63, 
625, 632, 839, 943, 1221, 1318, 1416; and now Jones's 
edition is right where he is wrong, for example, in 
his notes on Hesiod, Evga 512; Euripides, H.F. 
132, 354; Menander, Epitrepontes 6, 287. 

3 See the brief remarks of J. Tate, headed 
‘Reluctant Revision ’, in C.R. lvi, 1942, pp. 65-6, 
and also the remarks of R. L. Dunbabin in C.R. 
Ix, 1946, pp. 8-11 and those of H. W. Parke and 
D. E. W. Wormell, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 
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z. Palaeografie u. Papyruskunde, herausg. 
von C. Wessely, vi, Leipzig, 1906, p. 158. 

épboemys, Posidippus, El. on old age 24. 

nadnooéBns, Hellenistic epigr. Schubart-Wila- 
mowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. i, 1907, 
P- 77+ 

madpmhaviirns, Lyc. 1239. 

ovprevs, Men. Epit. Z' 3 

ovvanapxéw, Men. Kith. J 

imepemrndelws, Com. Adesp. O. Schroeder, Nov. 


com. fr., P. 34, 126. 


_It must not be supposed that every 
usage of a Greek word is recorded in the 
lexicon. For example the following are 
not included : 

évaXlyxtos, Cc. gen., Philoxenus 3. 5. 

épyaoripiov, as a term of abuse of a single person, 
Men, Epit. 149. 

evvaripov, ‘ bride’ E. Antiope, H. von Arnim, 
Supp. Eur., p. 22, 74, and Or. 590, which is 
again misunderstood, although it was rightly 
understood in the first edition of a century 
ago. 

xatdoxomos, adjective, Lyc. 784. 

mpooBaivw, c. inf., E. Phaéth., H. von Armim, 
Supp. Eur., p. 71, 53-4- * 

pé0os, ‘ face’ in plur., Ap. Rh. ii. 68. 

ovvrouos, ‘ concise’, of a person, Aeschin. ii. 51. 


It must not be supposed that the earli- 
est extant example of every Greek word 
is given in the lexicon. The following are 
some examples of words found earlier 
than the earliest instance given: 


ainddupros, Polybius and Posidonius but not 
Lye. 1411. 

dprupavijs, Nonnus only and not E. Phaéth., H. 
von Arnim, Supp. Eur., p. 70, 19. 

drivaxros, Oppian and Nonnus but not third 
century B.C. papyrus in Edgar, Catalogue 
général des antiquités égyptiennes du musée du 
Caire, iv, p. 1. 

BiwdeArs, Philo, Lucian, Ptolemaeus Mathe- 
maticus, and Agathias but not Varro ap. 
Gell. i. 22. 5 and xiii. 11. 5. 

éAxvorixés, Arrian, Athenaeus, and Dioscorides 
but not Varro, Sat. Men. 176. 

ératpiivov, Philo, Plutarch, and Heliodorus but 
not Men. Epit. 591. 

xopeta, Dio of Prusa, Paulus Silentiarius, and 
Agathias but not Lyc. 354. 

nadofpws, Eustathius only and not Lyc. 347. 

maAdaorpixds, a schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1206 and not 
line 23 of an anonymous comic fragment pub- 
lished by Wilamowitz, Sitzungsb. d. kénigl. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1918, p. 743. 

mpaorépws, Josephus only and not Isaeus fr. 133. 

cag¢eorépws, only a variant in a passage of 
Aristotle and not Antiphon iii. B. 5. 

gepévupos, Nicander and others but not Lyc. 
164, al 


It must not be supposed that the 
earliest extant example of every usage 


of a Greek word is given in the lexicon. 
The following are examples of usages 
found earlier than the earliest instances 
given : 
Scampdoow,: active in Attic prose, only Xen. 
Symp. 5.9 and not Ps. Xen. Ath. iii. 3. 
d:ac7apdcow, passive, only Eubulus and, in add. 
et corr., Memnon and not Ox. Pap. xvii. 2078. 
xatabpnvéw, C. acc., Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, 
and Appian but not E. Hyps. col. iv. 3-5. 
meptomdw, active, ‘ steal’, only Philostratus and 
not Philippides fr. 23. 


It must not be supposed that words 
of which no verse instances are given 
are necessarily not found in verse. The 
following are examples of words not 
cited from verse: 

dvapi~é, Herodotus, Hellanicus, Thucydides, 

Strabo, and Julian but not Aratus 104. 

adaipeots, Men. Epit. 102. 

d:aprayy7, Herodotus, Polybius, and a sixth- 

century papyrus but not Lyc. 70. 

Svordynua, Men. fr. 618. 

éyKouudopat, Lyc. 1050. 

éAevbépwors, S. Ichn. 158. 

xabudinut, Men. Epit. 185. 

éxvnpds, Men. Pk. 127. 

metparéov, Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle but not 

E. Phaéth., H. von Arnim, Supp. Eur., p.75, 35- 
mporéreca, Call. Epigr. 43. 2. 
mpoooporoyew, Men. Epit. 307. 
ovvdxPoua, Men. Her. ro. 
It must not be supposed that words 
of which verse instances are given are 
necessarily not found earlier in verse. 
dpripavyjs, mentioned already, is an 
example of a word found earlier in verse 
than the earliest instance in verse given, 
and two of the other examples are these: 
dAippavros, ‘ washed by the sea’, only A.P. xiv. 
72 and not Powell, Coll. Alex. anon. fr. 8, p. 
251. 

dumédwos, only A.P. vii. 384 and not Pindar fr. 
124 Schroeder. 


It must not be supposed that a word 
or usage which is given in the lexicon 
but is not cited from tragedy is neces- 
sarily not found in tragedy. This has 
been shown above in notes on apriparys, 
karabpnvéw, and meparéov. Another 
example of a word not cited from 
tragedy is evoxios, found in E. Mela- 
nippe Capt., H. von Arnim, Supp. Eur., 
p. 31, 36. Another, pointed out by 
Harrison,! is doofos, found in E. El. 
1302. 

! To Harrison’s three straightforward examples 
of cs as a preposition in tragedy add E. El. 4o9. 
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It must not be supposed that words 
which are quoted from tragedy only in 
lyric or anapaestic passages necessarily 
do not occur also in tragic iambics. For 
example, évepo. is cited from A. Pers. 
629 (anap.) and S. El. 1391 (lyr.) but not 
from E. Or. 261 (iamb.) ; edurzos is cited 
from S. 0.C. 668 (lyr.) but not from E. 
Ph. 17 (iamb.); o% is cited from A. 
Supp. 60 (lyr.) and S. El. 1068 (lyr.) but 
not from E. Hel. 1596, Hipp. 602, 1321, 
Ion. 1204, Supp. 204, or Or. 1669 (all 
iamb.) ; wrepoddpos is cited from A. Ag. 
1147 (lyr.) and E. Or. 317 (lyr.) but not 
from E. Phaéth., H. von Arnim, Supp. 
Eur., p. 73, 6 (iamb.). 

It must not be supposed that words 
cited from one of the three tragedians 
necessarily do not occur in either of the 
other two. This has just been seen in 
the note on evmmos. A few other 
examples of words cited from one of the 
tragedians but found also in another 
are these: 


doxevos, S. but not A. fr. 127. 
adayvitw, E. but not S. Ant. 196. 
e€evpnya, A. but not S. 0.T. 378. 
Hi8cos, E, but not S. 0.7. 18. 
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puadovos, E. but not A. P.V. 868, Zum. 607. 
vewpns, S. but not E. Antiope, H. von Armim, 


Supp. Eur., p. 18, 6. 
aoAvbpnvos, A. but not E. Phaéth., H. von 


Arnim, Supp. Eur., p. 70, 26. 

tod, S. but not A. fr. 151. 

That it must not be supposed that 
words quoted from two of the tragedians 
necessarily do not occur in the third has 
been seen above in the notes on évepo 
and 6. That it must not be supposed 
that a usage of a word quoted from one 
of the tragedians necessarily does not 
occur in either of the other two is 
shown by the fact that Aézadvoy in 
metaphor is cited only from A. Ag. 218 
and not also from E. Phaéth., H. von 
Arnim, Supp. Eur., p. 71, 65, and that 
Avpn in the singular is cited from two 
lyric passages of Aeschylus but not 
from lyric or iambic passages of 
Euripides. 

This selection of notes could be added 
to ; but it should suffice to serve the pur- 
pose for which it has been put together 
and published here and now. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


RHETORICA 


(1) SuEToNIUS, De gramm. et rhet c. 
25 (= De rhet. c. 1) 

Olim autem eas appellationes, Graeci 
ovvrdcets Vocabant ; mox controuersias 
quidem, sed aut fictas aut iudiciales. 

appellationes corruptum iudicauit et lacunam 
indicauit Robinson, qui (meditationes rhetores 
Latini conten)tiones suppleuit ; appellatione Schot- 
tus || graeci (uel greci) Oa KHUCS graece (uel grece) 
WBMQ Graeca Schottus || ovvrdces scripsit Robin- 
son, syntasis OB, syntaxis WNGDV, synthesis (ax 
add. eadem man.) L, sintaxis IM, Sintesis K, 
synthesis H, sinthasis UC, Sinthasis Q, Sinthesis 
A, ovvbéceas S, béces I. F. Gronouius, Bentley, 
brobécas Wolf, Volkmann. 

In this passage, which is of consider- 
able importance for the history of 
Roman declamation, Suetonius is dis- 
cussing the earliest technical terms for 
the rhetorical exercises subsequently 
known as controuersiae, of which he has 
just quoted two examples. 

First, we may consider the Greek 
term, which has caused so much con- 
fusion. Neither synthesis (printed e.g. 


by Roth, by Rolfe, and earlier by I. I. 
Pontanus and Schott in its Greek form) 
nor syntaxis (printed by P. Burman in 
its Greek form) is satisfactory; for, 
though quite good words for ‘composi- 
tions’ or ‘collections’, they have no 
technical significance in relation to de- 
clamation. Robinson in his edition 
(Paris, 1925) prints ovvrdcecs, which, he 
argues, may be paralleled by the Latin 
contentiones, observing that Cicero, 
Orator 45 says im controuersia aut in 
contentione, and that the Latin term 
occurs in Quint. v. 1. 2, xi. 1.70, and Aug. 
Rhet.5 (RLM.., p. 140,1.1) ; but he admits 
that no example of ovvraois can be pro- 
duced from Greek rhetorical writings. 
The reading @éces of Gronovius and 
Bentley (who refer to Sen. rhet. Contr. 
i, praef. 12) is quite out of the ques- 
tion, for Suetonius has already made 
separate mention of @éces and, in any 
case, the essential feature of the @éois 
was its general nature (it is the ¢mfinita 
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quaestio of Cicero, De Orat. i. 138 and 
ii. 65—cf. Ovator 46, 125, Top. 79; 
Quint. ii. 1. 9, iii. 5. 5, etc.). It lacked 
specific reference to individuals, time, 
or place, and these are precisely the 
characteristics of the two examples 
which Suetonius has just given. They 
are brobéces, not Gécers, and since imd- 
Georg was, from Hermagoras onwards, 
the term used for debates involving 
specific considerations, Volkmann (Rhe- 
tortk, p. 35) is technically correct in 
reading it here ; but how could dobécets 
possibly have become any of our manu- 
script readings, which all begin with ovv? 
I suggest that what Suetonius wrote 
was ovordoes. Palaeographically, the 
corruption is simple ; so Thucydides vii. 
71. I wrote 7oAdv Tov aydva Kai Evoraow 
Tis yvwpns «lye, but the scholiast, as 
Duker saw, clearly read é¥vraow, and 
Plutarch, De gloria Ath., p. 347b, quotes 
the passage with ovvragw (Reiske’s con- 
jecture £vvraow being generally printed). 
Technically, ovoracis in Greek Rhe- 
toric means much the same as ordais. 
Just .as ordo.s, meaning originally the 
‘stand’ taken up by the boxer (cf. L.-S.9 
s.v.), came to mean ‘a type of legal 
issue’ (cf. Quint. iii. 6, Hermog. 7. orac. 
passim), So ovorao.s meant the ‘clinch’ 
of the arguments of prosecutor and 
defendant, the setting-up of the case. 
As ordots became status, so avoraais iS 
the constitutio causae of Ad Herennium 
i. 11. 18; cf. Quintilian, ili. 6. 2, and 
Ermesti, Lex. Techn. Graec. Rhet. s.v. 
ordois. It has a very close connexion 
with declamation, for those rhetorical 
exercises which did not possess an essen- 
tial arguable point were called by the 
Greeks dovorara (cf. Hermog. z. orac. 
p. 32 R.; Volkmann, Rhet., pp. 92 ff.), 
and by the Romans asystatae contro- 
wersiae (cf. Iul. Vict. Rhet. 2, RLM., 
p. 374, ll. 29 ff.; Grillius, Rhet. p. 599, 
1. 27; Aug. Rhet. 15, p. 146, 1. 1; Fortuna- 
tianus, Rhet. i. 2, p. 82,1. 15, etc.). The 
scholiasts on Hermogenes 7. orac. fre- 
quently contrast ro aovorarov with ro 
ovoraow émdexopuevov (Walz, Rhet. Graec. 
iv, 138, 1. 13; cf. iv. 157, 1. 22, 165, 1. 3, 
vii. 1. 156, 1. 4, etc.). That the word 
avoraots had also the wider meaning of 
‘presentation’ or ‘ proof’ of a case, par- 
4598-24 


ticularly from the defendant’s point of 
view, is clear from Syrianus li, p. 27 
Rabe ra pév mpos ovoraow erépav 
époduev, ta S¢ BAdrrovra suwmjcoper, ib. 
Pp. 20 avoracw ixaviv ex tovrov Anberat. 
For the plural ovordces see Apsines, 
Téxvn pyropixy, c. 11 (Spengel, Rhet. 
Graec. i. 380, 1. 27), Hermog. z. id. p. 
276, 1.24 Rabe. Finally, it is particularly 
in those sections of rhetorical handbooks 
which deal with the doctrine of ordceis 
that examples of controuerstae occur— 
cf. Ad Herennium i. 11. 18 ff., Quintilian, 
iii. 6. 96 ff., vii passim. 

To turn, therefore, to the Latin ter- 
minology of Suetonius, one might natur- 
ally have expected to find constitutiones. 
Even contentiones would be understand- 
able, for it seems possible that when 
Latin writers use the technical contentio 
they are translating ovoraos, not ovvra- 
ows; this well fits the language of Aug. 
Rhet. 12 (RLM.., p. 144, 1. 15) ‘deindecum 
propius accessum est et quasiad manus 
uentum, altercationi et contentiont 
mutuae media quaestio interuenit’. 
But in the present passage we can 
only introduce contentiones by adopt- 
ing Robinson’s rather violent assump- 
tion of a lacuna, and the question arises 
whether the word appellationes could 
possibly make sense as an early term 
for controuersiae. It certainly does not 
make a good parallel to any of the 
Greek terms adduced, but an exact 
parallelism in terminology is not, per- 
haps, absolutely necessary. It has been 
observed (by Osann) that Suetonius 
remarks that the exercises of which he 
quotes two examples (the ueteres con- 
trouersiae) are distinguished by being 
given a definite topographical setting 
(‘locorum appellationibus additis’), and 
that in this characteristic they differ 
from many of the later controuersiae of 
the elder Seneca and Quintilian. This 
may have caused them to be called 
appellationes as a group, but that the ex- 
planation has not been widely favoured 
is clear from the number of editors who 
adopt Schott’s appellatione Graeca. The 
word appellationes, however, has com- 
plete manuscript authority, and it may 
be suggested that it is derived from a 
meaning of appello that is less com- 
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monly known: appellare does bear the 
meaning ‘to prosecute’, ‘bring into 
court’, cf. Cic. De Off. i. 89 ‘ne isdem de 
causis alii plectantur, alii ne appellentur 
quidem’ (where Holden’s note misses 
the point), Dezot. 3 ‘seruus qui quem in 
eculeo appellare non posset, eum accu- 
saret solutus’ (cf. Thes. Ling. Lat. s.v. 
appello III). Appellationes, then, may 
possibly mean ‘court cases’, and this 
certainly would suit Suetonius’ ex- 
amples, both of which involve court 
actions. 


- (2) SEN. RHET. Contr. i, praef. 12 

Hoc uero alterum nomen Graecum quidem, sed 
in Latinum ita translatum, ut pro Latino sit, 
‘scholastica’, controuersia multo recentius est. 
(Bornecque’s text, 2nd ed., Paris, 1932.) 

Here we are dealing with a very much 
later stage in the history of the contro- 
uersia, when school-rhetoric was becom- 
ing divorced from reality, and the term 
scholastica implied an academic rather 
than a forensic setting. It seems to be 
generally accepted by lexicographers 
that this word is a neuter plural formed 
from the adjective scholasticus and 
meaning ‘declamatory exercises’. 

Lewis and Short, Georges, and Saal- 
feld (Tensaurus Italograecus) all take 
this view, citing Quintilian iv. 2. 30 ‘sed 
in scholasticis nonnumquam euenit ut 
pro narratione sit propositio’ and vii. 1. 
14 ‘nam quaedam in scholasticis ponun- 
tur ad coniungendam modo actae rei 
seriem’. Forcellini, on the other hand, 
after his examples of the adjective 
scholasticus, adds ‘hinc scholastica -ae 
substantiue dicitur pro declamatione in 
scholis rhetorum habita’ and quotes the 
above passage of Sen. Rhet. Yet 
Forcellini-de Vit and Forcellini—Corra- 
dini—Perin both give ‘ scholastica -orum— 
neut.’ and drop all reference to a femi- 
nine. M. Henry Bardon in his lexicon 


of critical terms in Sen. Rhet. (Le 
vocabulaire de la critique littéraire chez 
Sénéque le Rhéteur, Paris, 1940, p. 52) 
distinguishes (1) the neuter, citing 
Contr. vii, praef. 8 ‘nec in scholasticis 
tamen effugere contumelias poterat’, ix. 
5. 15 ‘uitium suum, quod in orationibus 
non euitat, in scholasticis quoque 
euitare non potuit’, and the above- 
mentioned passages of Quintilian; (2) 
the feminine, citing Contr. i, praef. 12 
and x. 5. 12 ‘in scholastica . . . semper 
non dicendum tantum sed responden- 
dum est’, but he considers that the 
feminine is not certain in the former 
reference and therefore marks the word 
“Hapax’, and adds (p. 91) that it does 
not appear to’ have survived after 
Seneca. 

I suggest, on the contrary, that there 
is no adequate reason for assuming the 
existence of a neuter form. It will have 
been observed that, in all four passages 
in which it is alleged to occur, the form 
is scholasticis, and that this is from the 
feminine noun is made more likely by 
the following further passages of. Sen. 
Rhet.: Contr. ii. 3. 13 ‘hoc autem in foro 
esse curatorem petere, quod in schola- 
stica dementiae agere’ ; iii, praef. 12 ‘in 
scholastica quid non superuacuum est, 
cum ipsa superuacua sit?’ 

The evidence of Greek terminology 
does not help us; Dio Chrys. xviii. 18 
has 7a oxyoAuxa mAdopara, and Plut. De 
aud. Cc. 15 ev tats cxoAaoriKais pederas, 
but no example of ra cxoAacrtuxa is cited. 
It seems more probable that the Latin 
feminine noun represents the Greek 7 
oxoAaorixy, Which would be a natural 
development from the adjective cyoAa- 
orucds just as pyropixy itself developed 
from pyropiKds. 

S. F. BONNER. 


University of Liverpool. 


A NOTE ON THE AUGUSTAN PENTAMETER 


F. Pressis, in his Traité de métrique 
grecque et latine (Paris, 1889), p. 126 f., 
points out that the second half of a 
Latin pentameter, when the last word 
is a disyllable, falls into five main types : 
A. tugera multa soli ; B. cogor habere deos ; 


C. consuluisse via; D. ius habet illa loct; 
E. mors adoperta caput. 

He gives the following percentages 
for the occurrence of type C in relation 
to the total number of pentameters end- 
ing with a disyllable: Catullus, 13 per 
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cent. ; Tibullus, 15 per cent. ; Propertius, 
Book I, 2 per cent. ; Book IV, 3 per cent. ; 
Ovid, Amores, 74 per cent.; Tristia, 
15 per cent. He concludes: ‘La forme C 
est particuliérement aimée de Tibulle 
d’Ovide (dans la seconde partie de son 
ceuvre élégiaque) . . . et aussi bien qu’un 
peu moins de Catulle. Au contraire 
Properce en use a peine.’ 

A new examination gives the follow- 
ing figures: Catullus, 14 per cent.; 
Tibullus, 14°5 per cent.; Propertius, 
Book I, 2-2 per cent. ; Book IV, 2-9 per 
cent.; Ovid, Amores, 11-5 per cent.; 
Tristia, 13°6 per cent. These figures 
hardly support Plessis’s distinction be- 
tween Ovid’s earlier and his later work.! 
As regards Catullus, only a little over 
one-third of his pentameters end in a 
disyllable, so that he can hardly be 
compared with the elegiac writers with 
whom such an ending is the general 
tule. The total number of pentameters 
of Plessis’ type C in Catullus is only 
seventeen. As regards Propertius, the 
percentage is a little higher in Book III 
than elsewhere (4°5 per cent.), but the 
average for the four books is 3 per cent., 
so that Plessis’s conclusion that Pro- 
pertius used this type very little is justi- 
fied. It should further be remarked that 
as many as 25 per cent. of Propertius’ 
five-syllable words before a disyllable 
ending are Greek names, and these 
notoriously provide the exception to 
metrical rules. Corresponding figures 
for the other Augustan elegiac poets are: 
Tibullus, o per cent.; Ovid, Amores, 
28 per cent.; Tristia, 1-7 per cent.? 

It is clear then that Propertius 
avoided five-syllable words in this posi- 
tion and that Tibullus, and to a lesser 
extent Ovid, liked them. A further con- 
sideration suggests that Tibullus went 
out of his way to employ such words. A 
large proportion of his five-syllable 
words, as many as 45°7 per cent., are 
perfect infinitives. The corresponding 
figure for Propertius is 28-5 per cent. ; 
for the Amores, 25 per cent.; for the 


! The figure for the Heroides is 10-5 per cent. 

2 In the Heroides, where the subject-matter is 
such as to invite the use of such names, the figure 
isg per cent. Four-syllable names with -que added 
are not included in these figures. 


Tristia 23-4 per cent. Five-syllable 
words of the required type were pre- 
sumably not too common, and such a 
word was most easily found in the per- 
fect infinitive (consuluisse, disposuisse, 
edidicisse, etc.).3 A couplet such as 
quam iuvat immites ventos audire cubantem 
et dominam tenero continuisse sinu 
(Tib. 1. i. 45), 

where so far as the sense is concerned a 
present infinitive would be more natural, 
suggests that with Tibullus the use of 
the perfect infinitive in this position was 
rather like Cicero’s esse videatur, a 
cliché employed to secure a favourite 
rhythm.* 

It may be asked whether there is any 
significance in this variation in the prac- 
tice of the poets and whether there is in 
fact any difference between the effect 
of such a line-ending as consuluisse via 
and that of the other normal types. An 
answer is suggested by Quintilian’s re- 
marks on clausulae, where he observes 
that a division between words involves 
a scarcely perceptible pause (IX. iv. 98). 
He seems to have felt that in clausulae 
a break between words made all the 
difference; criminis causa was forte, 
archipivatae on the other hand was 
molle (IX. iv. 97). Similarly he objects 
to a hexameter ending such as fortissima 
Tyndaridarum as praemolle (1X. iv. 65). 
These remarks are concerned with the 
endings of sentences in prose and of 
lines in verse, and it is doubtful how far 
they would apply to that part of the 
pentameter which precedes the final 
disyllable. But a pentameter ending 
such as consuluisse via would surely be 
felt to move more swiftly than one 
which was broken up into a greater 
number of words; and it may be that 


3 Tibullus is also much addicted to four- 
syllable words with -que added in this part of the 
pentameter. Such words are found in 33-7 per cent. 
of the pentameters of the type under considera- 
tion ; corresponding figures are : Propertius, 3-6 per 
cent.; Ovid, Amores, 17°8 per cent.; Tristia, 32-2 
per cent. (figures include the few words with -ve 
added). 

4 It should be said that in pentameter endings of 
Plessis’s type E (mors adoperta caput), for which 
Tibullus shows no particular predilection, the pro- 
portion of perfect infinitives is also high. The 
figure, 28 per cent., is, however, noticeably lower 
than that for type C. 
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to a sensitive ear it would not be alto- 
gether free from the taint of mollitia. 
We may say then that Tibullus was 
consciously aiming at a swift-moving 


and smooth ending to the pentameter, 

while Propertius definitely avoided such 

an effect. M. L. CLARKE. 
University College, London. 


THE WORCESTER FRAGMENTS OF STATIUS’ THEBAID 


THERE survive in the Cathedral Library 
at Worcester two fragments of Statius’ 
Thebaid, concerning which published 
information is incomplete and in some 
respects inaccurate. The one contains 
Theb. ii. 70-469 and the other Theb. x. 
753-xi. 100 ; both certainly belong to the 
same manuscript. The first of these 
fragments, a quaternion with one 
column of 25 lines to each page, is bound 
in the back of the Worcester MS. Q8, 
and was partly collated -by Schenkl 
(Wien. Stud. viii, 1886, p. 166); his in- 
formation (comprising Theb. ii. 70-285), 
which is far from accurate, has been 
used by Dr. Klotz in his Teubner edi- 
tion. Apart from Schenkl’s incorrect 
dating of the manuscript, of which 
I shall speak later, the most notable of 
his errors is his conclusion that 7 
(Roffensis—codex Regius Mus. Brit. 
15 CX) cannot be a direct copy of the 
Worcester fragment (W) because Thebd. 
ii. 253, present in 7, is lacking in W. 
In fact this line occurs both in 7 and in 
W. Nor is the remainder of his collation 
more trustworthy, and I append here a 
list of the more important inaccuracies 
and omissions in the citations of W by 
Dr. Klotz. A few of these are due to 
incorrect transcription of Schenkl’s col- 
lation, but the majority arise from 
errors in the collation itself. 

The following! are the true readings of 
W: ii. 72te om. 81 rapido. 105 seu iam 
(e si iam) W2. 122 diripuit e deripuit. 
132 iurum. 141 talaictudes. 155 domus. 
156 plebisque (sim ras.). 161 agnoscere. 


ttenebras n 

184 micenas W!. 219 phoroseos W2. 
tmodestia 

233 molestia W'. 239 agit. 253 est om. 


ut 
267 —onae (initium verbi deest). 269 in 
o 
W2. 270 capta W2. 272 Hermionae. 


1 I use W! to indicate the original hand, W? to 
indicate a different and later correcting hand. 


The second fragment has not been 
examined or used by any editor, but a 
reference to part of it occurs in the 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion (xiv, Appendix, Part VIII, p. 170), 
where R. L. Poole recorded that two 
sheets of an eleventh-century manu- 
script of the Thebaid were bound as 
fly-leaves in the Worcester MS. f 64. 
Insufficient evidence led him to state 
that the manuscript is in two columns, 
one leaf containing in col. i Theb. x. 
877-900 and in col. ii Theb. x. go2-24, 
and the other leaf in col. i Theb. x. 778- 
800 and in col. ii Theb. xi. 53-75. Dr. 
Poole suggested that the apparent dis- 
arrangement here was due to a displace- 
ment of the leaves of the archetype, andif 
this had been the case it would have been 
of considerable importance in the study 
of the tradition of Thebaid manuscripts. 

In fact, however, this fragment is part 
of a quaternion of four sheets folded in 
the middle to form sixteen pages, with 
only one column of 25 lines to each page, 
precisely like the fragment of Book II; 
the second column mentioned by Poole 
is actually, when the sheet is folded, a 
different page. The four columns he 
cites are pages 8 and 9, 4 and 13 of the 
quaternion. Other pages have now 
come to light, giving us twelve in all, 
containing Theb. x. 753-xi. 100. There 
are also two tiny fragments of the re- 
maining sheet of the quaternion, one 
containing part of Theb. x. 725 and the 
other part of Theb. xi. 125 and (on the 
verso) part of Theb. xi. 150. Thus the 
quaternion contained Theb. x. 7o1-xi. 
150, a total of 385 lines, the space for the 
remaining 15 being taken up with the 


12 lines of the prologue to Book XI with — 


its heading. The whole of this fragment 
has now been removed from f 64 and 
bound separately as Add. MS. 7. 

The manuscript measured 26x 183 
cm., but is badly mutilated, having 
been cut to the size of the volumes in 
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which it was used for fly-leaves. In 
Theb. ii the first four or five letters of 
each line are missing on the verso of 
each leaf (95-119, 145-69, etc.), while the 
last page, which Schenkl stated to be 
stuck down to the cover, is now freed, 
but damaged by discoloration. In 
Theb. x and xi likewise the first four or 
five letters are missing on the verso of 
each leaf (x. 778-800, 827-50, etc.), while 
the top line of each page is cut away 
(x. 751, 776, etc. ; xi. 1, 26, etc.), and the 
second line is missing in the case of x. 
752, 777 and xi. 52, 77. This fragment is 
illegible in parts because of worm-holes 
and discoloration. Enough remains, 
however, of the manuscript to make it 
possible to determine its place in the 
tradition of Thebaid manuscripts. 

Schenkl erroneously assigned W to 
the ninth century, and Klotz prints this 
information in his Teubner edition 
(Praefatio, p. vi). It is clear from the 
evidence of script and abbreviations 
that W cannot be earlier than late tenth 
century: J. K. Floyer in the Catalogue 
of Worcester MSS. (1906) assigns it to the 
tenth or eleventh century, and Poole 
(op. cit.) places it in the eleventh cen- 
tury. I have collated both fragments, 
and it can be shown that W is certainly 
not closer to the archetype of its group 
than the Turonensis! (T: codex Pari- 
sinus nov. acqu. 1627), itself late tenth 
or early eleventh century. 

Schenkl correctly pointed out the 
close relationship between W and 7, and 
indeed the similarity between the three 
manuscripts of this group (7 W7) is most 
striking. Orthographically they are 
constantly in agreement: e.g. Theb. ii. 
7o archadiae. 72 euchie. 164 opida. 
179 sycionis. 239 arachinto. 281 fryxei. 
They have the same scholia, probably 
copied by the scribe himself from the 
parent manuscript, and they exhibit the 
same variant readings marked with an 


tperfundit 

Obelisk: e.g. Theb. ii. 124 perfudit. 

tarmis ttenebras tmodestia 

162 aruis. 184 micenas. 233 molestia. 
fnon fcultus flatrantia 


287 nec. 316 uultus. 338 iactantia. x. 


1 T have collated in full this important manu- 
script, hitherto examined only in Book I. 


tamentia yunde Tquierant 
830 audacia. 858 una. 897 queruntur. 
tin pabula 


xi. 15 in pectora. Finally in many 
places? their reading agrees against the 
majority of the other manuscripts: 
Theb. ii. 72 te om. 93 capit tunc. tor 
exprimere. 161 agnoscere. 239 agit. 
253 est om. 286 pathisea. 327 fractoque. 
x. 783 nulla. 814 had. 817 tent. 885 
ardentium. 904 conicere (here the cita- 
tion of r by Klotz is wrong, as 7! has 
conicere, and conuertere is added above 
by a much later hand). xi. 99 strigendi. 

Examples of the similarity of TWr 
could be multiplied, but it is clear from 
even so short a selection that these 
manuscripts are closely derived from a 
common ancestor. It can next be 
shown that W is more nearly related to 
T than to 7. The following list shows 
some of the points of agreement be- 
tween 7! and W! against 7': Theb. ii. 
382 propteruectus TW, praeteruectus 7. 
456 obstiterint TW, obstiterunt 7. x. 
801 mutent 7W, mutant ¢ (the citation 
by Klotz is incorrect). 840 toruo TW, 
torua 7. 926 renouare TW, ronouere 7. 
929 umbo TW, uerbo r (Klotz incorrect). 
xi. 10 relinquens 7W, linquens 7. 23 
oculis TW, oculos 7. 33 tumultum TW, 
multum 7 (Klotz incorrect). 94 insuetos 
TW, insuetas y. By contrast I have not 
found any instance of agreement be- 
tween 7! and W! against J". 

T and W, then, are of such affinity that 
it seems possible that one may be the 
parent of the other. It is quite evident 
that W is not the parent of 7, for out 
of a total of twenty-one noteworthy 
points of difference between J! and W! 
(a small number in nearly seven hundred 
lines), JT! agrees with the majority of 
manuscripts against W* in twenty: 
Theb. ii. 88 instaurare diem JT, instaura 
radiem W. g2 nihil 7, mihi W. 111 
socer JT, sacer W. 132 uirum 7, iurum 
W. 134 migdoniis T, migloniis W. 189 
soceros JT, saceros W. 219 phoroneos 
T, phoroseos W. 261 tuba T, tibi W. 
265 donante T, donata W. 269 ut T, in 
W. 270 capto T, capta W. 302 adiuta 








2 In this and the following lists I give the 
readings only of T!W'r', later corrections not being 
relevant to the present purpose. 
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T, audita W. 342 properabo 7, propera 
W. 345 atque J, at W. 395 legatos T, 
—atus W. 430 dono T, nodo W. 440 
trahant 7, trahunt W. 440 longo 7, 
longa W. 461 rotabis T, rotabas W. 
i ] 
x. gio ferendus vel ferendus 7, fer- 
lendus W. 

In only one instance does W! agree 
with the majority against 7': Theb. ii. 
81 perropen JT, perrodopen (d 7m ras.) 
W. Here the gloss montem traciae ex- 
hibited by both manuscripts might 
have led the scribe of W to the correct 
reading, although elsewhere this scribe 
shows a lack both of care and of learning." 


1 It is also possible that the marginal correction 
rodopen in T was seen by the scribe of W. 


It is therefore possible, although the 
readings at Theb. ii. 81 are against it, 
that W is a direct copy of T; it is at all 
events certain that T gives the more 
faithful and accurate version of their 
common source. W is not in itself an 
important manuscript, and Schenkl’s 
assertion that it gives a hundred years’ 
greater antiquity to the readings of 7 
was seriously misleading. The value of 
W lies mainly in the information it 
provides of the relationship between T 
and v, two important representatives 
of a distinct tradition within the w 
group. 

R. D. WILLIAMS. 


University of Reading. 


REVIEWS 


GREEK STUDIES 


Gilbert MuRRAY : Greek Studies. Pp. 231. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1946. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Greek Studies is made up of a number of 
lectures on various subjects delivered 
on various occasions between 1913 and 
1941. It is not, however, a miscellaneous 
collection ; the reader obtains from it a 
distinct, even a striking, impression of 
unity. This is partly due to the arrange- 
ment, whereby the author secures that 
one topic naturally leads to another. 
But principally it is due to the steady 
presentation of a consistent point of 
view. 

What this is it would be idle for a 
reviewer to state in other words than 
the author’s. But most scholars have 
by this time a pretty clear idea of the 
spirit in which Gilbert Murray ap- 
proaches the study of Greek life and 
literature. No one who reads these 
pages will doubt that it is stated there 
with great eloquence and persuasive- 
ness. One need not insist further on 
that, but a little may be said on the 
method or application of Murray’s con- 
ception of the ancient world. The first 
point is that it cannot operate at all 
without the exercise of sympathetic 
imagination. Now here lies an obvious 


danger, for a man’s sympathies are 
almost necessarily limited. The result 
cannot fail to be that the view he takes 
of antiquity will be to some extent 
personal and peculiar to himself. Gilbert 
Murray knows this as well as any man. 
He says, on p. 212, ‘In my own mental 
picture I do not doubt that there may 
be an element of illusion’. But he quali- 
fies this by adding—and the present 
reviewer accepts it as a complete de- 
fence—‘the sort of illusion that is in- 
separable from love and sometimes 
reveals a truth that only love can see’. 
By which he does not mean that love 
alone can find out the truth about the 
Greeks; it must be directed by know- 
ledge, by a sense of humour, by literary 
skill. These qualities of course he pos- 
sesses. In addition he has certain special 
advantages denied to most of us: a 
practical knowledge of international 
politics and a practical knowledge of 
the stage. All this gives him an ex- 
ceptionally wide range of illustration. 
It is obviously impossible within the 
limits of a review like this to go through 
the lectures in detail. For the maturer 
scholar almost certainly the most im- 
portant are that on Theopompus, that 
on the Trachiniae, and that on Euripides’ 
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tragedies of 4158.c. In the Theopompus 
lecture the suggestion is made that the 
historian accepted, or at least was strong- 
ly affected by, the Cynic philosophy. 
The suggestion may be commended to 
historians, who I fancy have to some 
extent accepted it. But the real power 
and charm of the essay appear in the 
way that Theopompus, as Murray sees 
him, is brought to life again. The 
Trachiniae lecture—its actual title is 
Heracles, ‘The best of men’—contains a 
shattering exposure of that hero as he 
appearsin the play. Murray’s sympathy 
is naturally and (of course) rightly with 
Deianira. But is it not possible that the 
Sophoclean audience thought of Her- 
acles, whatever his conduct, as the vic- 
tim of a power greater than himself, call 
it love or lust as you please? Thus it 
would be possible to pity as well as 
condemn. At any rate the power of 
Eros is much insisted upon throughout 
the drama. In it Murray sees an ex- 
ample of that ‘revaluation of values’ 
which was effected in Athens as the 
Peloponnesian War dragged on its 
course. This explanation he applies also 
in his lecture on the Euripides of 4158B.c., 
which he entitles The Deceitfulness of 
Life. Here he reconstructs with much 
probability the lost plays of the Troades 
tetralogy. His conception of what he 
calls (after Diogenes) the paracharaxis 
tragica is full of illumination, although 
obviously it needs to be applied with 
discretion. 

The other lectures were spoken to 
undergraduate or mixed audiences. 
There is nothing that Murray does 
better than these introductory—though 


A NEW EDITION 


Homeri Odyssea. Recognovit P. VON DER 
MUHLL. (Editiones Helveticae, Series 
Graeca 4.) Pp. ix+468. Basle: Hel- 
bing & Lichtenhahn, 1946. Boards. 


Tus handsomely printed and pleasantly 
bound edition consists of introduction, 
text (in a large, bold type), short ap- 
paratus criticus, index of proper names, 
a brief table of abbreviations, and a not 
so brief list of corrigenda. The text is 
not based on any revision of the manu- 


not elementary or conventional—talks, 
but they cannot be seriously dealt 
with here. One remark may be made, 
with which perhaps I may find some 
sympathizers. Not enough attention 
has been paid to the quality of Murray’s 
prose. This may be due to its very ease 
and limpidity. These are qualities 
which the half-educated see no reason 
to admire, but they are such as com- 
mend themselves to a classical taste. 

It has often been said that Murray’s 
work has been to popularize the classics, 
and these lectures or essays may be 
taken as specimens of this. But that is 
not a good way of stating the truth 
about him. To begin with, it leaves out 
of account his contributions to technical 
scholarship. But a stronger objection 
may be urged. His aim has always been 
to see the ancient world as it actually 
was, not as the modern world would 
like it to be. Others of course may see it 
differently ; indeed that must be so. 
Each generation must rediscover the 
classics for itself. But Murray is so far 
right that the process of discovery must 
always have something subjective, even 
imaginative, about it. Purely objective 
scholarship, if such a thing be possible, 
can only be an unimportartt branch of 
science. It ignores the fact that litera- 
ture is a revelation of the human spirit 
and is cherished for that reason and 
no other. The world will not continue 
to foster studies from which it can 
derive, in Milton’s phrase, neither pro- 
fit nor delight, although the classics 
are so wonderfully fitted to supply 
both. 

J. A. K. THomson. 


OF THE ODYSSEY 


scripts, but depends on standard edi- 
tions, especially those of La Roche, 
Ludwich, and Allen, with further help 
from the more distinguished commen- 
tators. Some papyri inaccessible to pre- 
vious editors have been used. Professor 
Von der Miihll acknowledges special in- 
debtedness to his teachers Wackernagel 
and Schwartz, and also to Schulze and 
Meister. On earlier editors he remarks: 
‘Ex prioribus vero in crisi Homerica 
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praefulget fulgebitque summum nomen 
Bentleii, magisque etiam iudico ad- 
mirandam esse Payne Knightii sagaci- 
tatem quam abhorrendam temeritatem.’ 
This temperate and sympathetic judge- 
ment contrasts with Volkmann's dis- 
missal of Knight’s edition as ‘a piece of 
dilettante capriciousness, such as only 
an Englishman is capable of’.! It has 
in fact remained a source of inspiration 
to continental scholars for over a cen- 
tury and a quarter—an extraordinarily 
prophetic work. 

Von der Miihll’s text is mainly con- 
servative in practice but neoteric in 
theory. He is a separatist. He believes 
that the ‘genuine Odyssey of Homer’ 
was joined to a later Telemachy by some 
third poet who added amplifications of 
his own. But he does not allow this 
view to disrupt the traditional text. 
We are spared anything like Bérard’s 
absurd excisions and transpositions. 
Few lines are bracketed and none de- 
graded to the lower regions of the page. 
In accordance with the same policy di- 
gamma is kept out of the text but freely 
admitted into the apparatus criticus. 
Against the strictures of the grammari- 
ans he retains such forms as opdw, Beiw, 
énv, peidrxtowe” eéméeco., maintaining 
Meister’s view that these are poetic 
artefacts, not scribal solecisms. But 
where improvement in morphology or 
metre is not entirely against the manu- 
scripts he is prepared to compromise 
with the theorists: so he prints reOvyais, 
émBnowev (but shrinks from the un- 
authorized @yjouev, nara) and admits 
resolutions like é#, 7é¢, where no altera- 
tion in the lettering of the manuscripts 
is involved. Once he follows the 
theorists, led by Payne Knight, into an 
entirely neoteric reading: he accepts 
Aiddoo for AidAov at x. 36 and 60. 

Some other decisions may be thought 
to show. less prudence. In matters of 
breathing he follows Herodian, printing, 
for example, €pdw and épfa.; many will 
agree with Chantraine? that this is 
probably an Alexandrian device to dis- 
tinguish its aorist from éépyw. At iv. 

1 Cf. M. L. Clarke, Greek Studies in England 
(Cambridge, 1945), p. 142. 

2 Grammaire homérique (Paris, 1942), p. 188. 


672 we find vavridera: for vavriAXera, 
against the weight of the manuscripts; 
Chantraine (op. cit., p. 173) argues con- 
vincingly that the latter form should 
be retained as an Aeolism like d¢éAAccev 
in Il. xvi. 651 and Od. ii. 334. At xiii. 
289 (= xv. 418; xvi. 158) épya iduin is 
printed against all the manuscripts. 7é 
is consistently substituted for 74, 
though the tradition sometimes favours 
7w—a fact which he does not seem to 
mention. Some unusual but well- 
attested variations from normal ac- 
centuation and orthography have been 
rejected for fear of causing weaker 
brethren to stumble—‘talibus in rebus 
uni commoditati lectorum praesertim 
tironum consulere volui’: so, for ex- 
ample, the poem begins “Avdpa por, 
and not "Avdpd wo. as in Ludwich, who 
follows the better manuscripts. 

The punctuation is conventional. 
Van Leeuwen’s bolder paragraphing 
and his enterprising use of exclamation 
marks have had no influence here—but 
this is preferable to Bruyn’s excessive 
use of the latter in his text of 1937. It 
is good to see that Monro’s punctuation 
has been adopted at xiv. 216-18, and 
the colon retained at xv. 46 (against 
Merry, Monro, Ameis—Hentze, and Allen: 
Pierron goes too far with a full stop). 

The apparatus, which owing to 
‘penuria typorum’ is scantier in the 
earlier books, gives almost all the main 
variants and a fair selection of the more 
convincing emendations. But Agar’s 
érdoeve for merdoece in XViii. 160 deserved 
mention; Wackernagel’s evBoos in xv. 
406 is not as conclusive as is implied; 
and it is surprising to find éBeupades pre- 
ferred to yeverddes at xvi. 176. I have 
noticed only one error: at xiii. 400 
Eustathius has orvyée ris, not orvyén 
mis as Stated. There is a trifling mis- 
print in the title on p. 213. 

While there is not much new to be 
learned from this edition, it is very 
welcome for its accurate and compre- 
hensive information, its economy, re- 
straint, and good judgement. Swiss 
diAdunpor are fortunate in having a local 
text so ably established and so hand- 
somely produced. W. B. STANFORD. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
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THE ATTIC THEATRE 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE: The Theatre 
of Dionysus in Athens. Pp. 288; 141 
figs., 3 plans. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1946. Cloth, 25s. net. 


THE impression left by Dr. Pickard- 
Cambridge’s account of the Theatre of 
Dionysus is one of trustworthiness. It 
presents a judicial summing up, drawn 
up in the light of common sense, of the 
extant evidence and of the views of 
prominent scholars, and the reader has 
the comfortable feeling that the author 
is not concerned either for or against 
any particular theory. 

To one who listened consule Planco to 
Dérpfeld on the very site it is distressing 
to find that the few precious stones of 
the earliest circular orchestra have, 
through later and more accurate in- 
vestigations, been tumbled from their 
high estate, and are now believed only 
to have formed part of a curved retain- 
ing wall supporting a terrace rather 
larger than the earliest orchestra. This, 
though sentimentally distressing, has 
made little or no difference to the pic- 
ture that we may build of the earliest 
state of the Attic theatre, a round 
dancing-floor built up against the lower 
slopes of the south side of the Acropolis 
hill. At the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury wooden stands were provided for 
the audience, which were soon replaced, 
after an accident had occurred, by 
embankments of earth which were prob- 
ably fitted with wooden seats. In the 
latter part of the fifth century there 
were considerable changes, the audi- 
torium being banked up to a steeper 
slope and contained by strong stone 
walls. A new straight retaining wall 
replaced the older curved structure 
supporting the orchestra, which was 
moved farther north. The building of a 
skené in stone did not take place till 
some time in the fourth century B.c., 
though this may have been consider- 
ably earlier than the date, about 330 B.c., 
of the completion of the reconstruction 
with stone seats to the auditorium with 
which thenameof Lycurgusisassociated. 
Earlier the skené was a removable erec- 
tion of wood, simple and slight in the 


years of the Aeschylean drama, more 
elaborate and solid for the presentation 
of the plays of Sophocles and Euripides. 
The interpretation, however, of Orestes 
1369 ff., namely that the Phrygian 
escapes from the house through the 
space left by a displaced metope and 
climbs down the fagade (which A. W. 
Verrall was putting forward in his lec- 
tures on the play in 1903), involves 
postulating a structure of considerable 
solidity, and, if this was indeed of wood, 
it suggests an interesting survival of the 
timber original of the Doric Order. 

On the main question of the date of 
the introduction of the raised stage the 
author’s view is that there is no definite 
evidence but that the probabilities are 
that at Athens this did not happen 
much before the middle of the second 
century B.c., though elsewhere the 
change may have been made consider- 
ably earlier. Though changes that have 
left no trace may well have taken place 
in the theatre of Dionysus, there is no 
evidence of reconstruction until the re- 
building of skené and stage by Ti. 
Claudius Novius, a work which was 
completed in A.D. 61. Almost all the 
Lycurgean stage building was then re- 
moved, and a new two-storied scaenae 
frons, decorated with porch-like struc- 
tures which projected to an extent that 
cannot be determined, was substituted, 
in front of which was a stage of Roman 
type. The new orchestra was smaller 
than that of the Lycurgean and 
Hellenistic theatres. Later a marble 
barrier was built round the orchestra 
‘ designed to protect the occupants of 
the thrones from accidents arising out 
of the more violent types of performance 
by which the orchestra had now come 
to be desecrated’. Last scene of all: the 
outlets of water into the circular drain- 
age channel were closed, and when re- 
quired the orchestra was converted into 
a watertight basin for the presentation 
of sea-fights. After the beginning of the 
fourth century the history of the theatre 
is virtually blank, and the author 
believes that much remains to be 
discovered. 
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There is a full discussion of the 
mechanical devices that we are told 
were used in the theatre, the pnyavy 
and the yépavos for transporting gods 
and heroes through the air (of which 
apparently frequent use was made in 
the classical drama), and the éx«v«Anpa, 
a platform on wheels rolled out of a 
doorway to show either an interior 
scene or its consequences. But it is in 
the nature of the case that archaeo- 
logical evidence as to these should be 
lacking. As for the last-named, in the 
author’s view it is doubtful whether it 
belonged to the fifth-century stage at all. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
plans, line drawings, and _ half-tone 
photographs of excellent quality. Not 
the least interesting of these are the 
reproductions of theatrical scenes from 
South Italian vases and from Pompeian 


and other mural paintings of the Roman 
period, but Dr. Pickard-Cambridge is 
convincing when he points out that 
these, even in the few cases where they 
may be taken as pictures of scenes 
enacted on a stage rather than as illus- 
trations of drama, can be no kind of 
evidence for the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens, which is the proper subject of 
his book, though the wider aspects are 
not neglected in it. 

A full bibliography of the copious 
literature on the subject that has sprung 
up since Dérpfeld and Reisch published 
Das griechische Theater in 1896 gives the 
reader every opportunity to appraise 
the fairness of the judgements set forth, 
and with an index completes a valuable 
volume which sets forth clearly all that is 
known of its subject. J. P. Droop. 

University of Liverpool. 


RESTORATIONS IN MENANDER 


T. B. L. WEBSTER: Restorations in 
Menander. (Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, vol. xxx, no. 1.) 
Pp. 31. Manchester: University 
Press, 1946. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER made a study of 
Periketromene and Misoumenos in the 
previous volume of this Bulletin (xxix, 
pp. 369-91), and he continues with some 
valuable suggestions on Heros, Epi- 
trepontes, Samia, and Georgos, and some 
shorter notes on Theophoroumene, Kitha- 
vristes, and Koneiazomenai. I have 
space to mention only a few: he gives a 
quite new interpretation of the second 
preserved scene in Heros ; this I find very 
improbable for reasons which I have 
given elsewhere (pp. 72-4), though his 
suggestion that it is Laches who speaks 
the opening words is a good one. He 
thinks that Simias in Epitrepontes was a 
slave, and points out that many of the 
speeches given him by editors would 
suit a slave: true and important, but 
he should have noted that dudv éraipos 
(489, K.3), which occurs in the only scene 
in which Simias appears for certain, 
makes against his view. If, however, 
he is right, his further suggestion that 
it is Habrotonon who comes on at I. 16 
is very probable. On the very puzzling 


Il. 702-3 Webster writes ‘ only Charisios 
can say this’, a new suggestion; but 
I should put Charisios almost last of the 
candidates. In his discussion whether 
the first lines of Samia belong to Act II, 
III, or IV, he confines himself to the 
arithmetic of the matter (the resulting 
length of the earlier Acts) ; but his argu- 
ment is only sound if it is certain that 
Samia followed Perikeiromene in the 
Cairo codex, and this is by no means 
true. 

My main objection to his reconstruc- 
tions of lost or fragmentary scenes (and 
characters) is that he is too mechanical: 
every suggestion is based on a similar 
scene or character in another play, in- 
cluding of course those of Plautus and 
Terence adapted from Menander. For 
example, he thinks it probable that 
Polemon in Perikeitromene refused to 
have anything to do with Habrotonon, 
because Charisios acted thus in Epitre- 
pontes; for the same reason, I should 
think it improbable. If I am wrong, 
these repetitions, as such, are of little 
interest. A suggestion about a lost 
scene can only be of value if, besides 
being reasonable in itself, it throws 
light on one which we possess. If all 
we knew of Hecyra was that it was a 
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play similis argumenti to Epitrepontes, 
what would it tell us of any interest? 
What then can be the value of a guess 
of the same kind? For much the same 
reason he quite fails to appreciate Daos 
in Heros: ‘together they [Daos and 
Getas] work out a plan that Daos will 
assume responsibility for the rape’; 
and ‘ Daos’ object must be to obtain 
Plangon for himself. ... Therefore his 
motives are entirely selfish like those of 
Chaerea . . . (Eun. 369f.), not partly 
altruistic like those of Habrotonon 
(Epitr. 317 £.) nor wholly altruistic like 
those of Gymnasium . . . (Cistell. 367).’ 
I can see no sign of any plan or intrigue 
between the two servants, and, except 
in so far as every man who wants to 
marry the girl he is in love with is 
acting selfishly, there is nothing wrong 


with Daos’ motives. Or, ‘ admirers of 
Habrotonon have not unnaturally 
wanted to see her married off to Chaire- 
stratos’ : I protest ; I have never wanted 
to see her ‘ married off’ to any one, 
certainly not to Chairestratos. Why can- 
not we take Menander as we find him? 

I do not agree with many of Web- 
ster’s proposals individually; but his 
work is most stimulating. We are all 
inclined to take for granted restora- 
tions accepted by many scholars and 
printed in our texts; and it is excellent 
that Webster has questioned many of 
them. He promises us a further study 
of Kolax and Perinthia with their 
Roman adaptations; and we shall all 
look forward to this. 

A. W. GOMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


PROTAGORAS 


D. LoENEN: Protagoras and the Greek 
Community. Pp. 129. Amsterdam: 
N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Mij. Paper. gs. 6d. net. 


Dr. LoENEN is concerned to rehabilitate 
Protagoras, whose importance as a 
political thinker, and indeed as the 
founder of a line running through Plato 
to Aristotle, he believes to have been 
underestimated. He analyses the myth 
in the Protagoras, taking it for granted 
that, even in details, this is an a¢curate 
exposition of the views of the historical 
Protagoras, and with this and the de- 
fence attributed to Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus as his material he reaches the 
conclusion that Protagoras, far from 
being an individualist and a utilitarian, 
was a believer in the existence of ab- 
solutely valid bases for human associa- 
tions and human conduct, and that his 
conception of d:xacoovvn and his analysis 
of the fundamentals of human society 
are very similar to those of Plato, par- 
ticularly in the earlier books of the 
Republic. 

The arguments by which these con- 
clusions are supported are not easy to 
follow because the author’s command of 
English is imperfect and his fondness for 
such words as ‘heteronomous’ and 
‘pluriformity’ excessive. It is possible 


therefore that, like his hero, he will not 
receive his due. Two points, however, 
may be made which seem fatal to his 
general contention. First, why is it that 
Plato treats Protagoras as an opponent 
both in the Protagoras and in the 
Theaetetus, and how can we reconcile a 
belief that all men participate in aidws 
and 8i«n with the teachability of aper7, 
except by the assumption that by dper7 
is meant ability to be successful in 
politics or, at the most, conformity to 
the tradition of the particular social 
group to which one happens to belong? 
(Cf. J. S. Morrison in C.Q. xxxv (1941), 
pp. 7 ff.) Dr. Loenen seems to recognize 
this himself (pp. 81 ff.) when he assimi- 
lates Protagoras’ doctrine not only to 
the opinion of Aristotle that all forms 
of government are relative but even to 
the extreme Thrasymachean position 
that ‘in all poleis the group in power 
sets up laws in accordance with their 
own interests’. 

Secondly, Dr. Loenen’s denial of what 
he calls individualism in Protagoras in- 
volves either the rejection of the avOpw- 
mos pérpov doctrine, or a confusion in 
the mind of Protagoras such as is attrib- 
uted to him in Ueberweg—Praechter, 
p. 119. Dr. Loenen makes the blunt 
assertion that ‘it is highly improbable 
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that the above thesis (i.e. dv@pwzros pé- 
tpov) should be formulated by him 
(Protagoras) in connection with ethics’. 
It is true, as he says, that it is opposed 
to the conception of the myth, but that 
would be a reason for rejecting the latter 
as genuinely Protagorean rather than 
the best authenticated of all Protagoras’ 
doctrines. And how can the dv@pwzos 
pérpov not apply to ethics if Theaetetus 
166 d ff. represents the view of Prota- 
goras? 


Even though the main theses of the 
book must be rejected, it should in 
fairness be added that it is a work of 
some learning, and that the affinities 
illustrated between Protagoras and 
Aristotle are interesting and sugges- 
tive. 

There ate many misprints and one 
serious slip—on p. 33, l. 7 should not 
dpovnors be read for ddfa dAnOys? 

W. HamILTon. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLATO’S THEORY OF MAN 


John WixbD: Plato’s Theory of Man. An 
Introduction to the Realistic Philo- 
sophy of Culture. Pp. x+320. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1946. Cloth, 28s. net. 


THE stated aim of this book is (p. 1) ‘not 
so much to reveal the thought of Plato 
as to reveal the nature of human culture 
and its inversion, using Plato, the 
philosopher, as a guide’. The author’s 
stress is upon Plato’s ‘realistic’ view of 
the nature of man and upon his funda- 
mental affinity with Aristotle. He holds 
that Plato’s epistemology has been 
over-emphasized to the neglect of his 
study of human culture, which if rightly 
understood may provide a ‘practical 
philosophy of democracy’. 

It soon becomes clear that in style 
and method Dr. Wild’s own affinity is 
rather with Aristotle than with Plato. 
This is shown particularly in his ten- 
dency to minute analytical exposition 
and to the use of technical and special- 
ized language ; still more in his apparent 
ascription of both these characteristics 
to Plato himself, who is not typically 
analytic in his methods and whose 
vocabulary is to the end flexible and 
inconsistent. The plan of the book, 
while it is in itself interesting and sug- 
gestive, is built upon a curious instance 
of this kind of misinterpretation. The 
distinction between an ‘upward’ and a 
‘downward’ path, in the application of 
theoretical philosophy to practical life, 
may be a useful method of expounding 
Plato’s own distinction between the 
philosopher and the sophist, and a 


symbolic use of the terms xa7w and avw 
can of course be derived (e.g.) from 
Republic vi and vii; but when Dr. Wild 
heads a section ‘Plato’s Conception of 
Anatropé’, and expatiates (p. 36) on 
his uses of dvarpom7 and dvatpérw (‘this 
ubiquitous word’) as if they were in 
Plato’s own hands a pair of technical 
terms, he is surely ignoring the differ- 
ence between a favourite metaphor 
(though not so ‘ubiquitous’ as all that) 
and a piece of hardened philosophical 
vocabulary such as Plato hardly any- 
where employs. Here, for our author, 
is the conclusion of the matter, follow- 
ing quotation of Laws 640 e: ‘According 
to Plato, therefore, anatropé, or in- 
version, is defined as the miscarriage of 
human action involving misapprehen- 
sion of the hierarchical structure of 
means and ends.’ If Plato had defined 
avatpomm, we may hazard a guess that 
he would not have defined it like 
that. 

This concept of ‘inversion’, once pos- 
tulated, is applied successively to Plato’s 
discussion of the arts, of social and civic 
life, of individual life, of knowledge, and 
of sensation ; in each field the distinction 
is pointed between the right and the 
wrong line of application of theory to 
practice. The preponderant emphasis 
on the process of ‘inversion’ gives, it 
may be felt, a negative and pessimistic 
impression which is a distortion of 
Plato’s real attitude and message. An 
equal distortion is produced by Dr. 
Wild’s persistently analytic and Aristo- 
telian method (see, e.g., pages 50 ff. 
dealing with the concept réyvy), and 
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his fondness for the technical phraseo- 
logy of the moderns; thus Republic 
489 d-495 a is described (p. 125) as ‘an 
introduction to the phenomenology of 
public opinion ’. At certain points actual 
phrases used by Aristotle, not (as tech- 
nicalities) by Plato, are introduced 
into the exposition of a Platonic pas- 
sage ; €.g. To Ti ears (Pp. 72), TO OD Evexa 
(p. 75). This must tend to confusion in 
the reader’s mind, if it does not imply 
confusion in the author’s. On p. 145 a 
curiously Aristotelian account of pux7 
follows on directly from references to 
the Phaedo argument. 

The book contains many good things. 
The discussion of the Cave image 
(pp. 174 ff.) is suggestive though over- 
elaborate in detail. Later chapters deal 
helpfully with the Parmenides, Theae- 


tetus, and Sophist on lines which mainly 
follow Cornford. There are useful notes, 
full references, and an index. On p. 89, 
by a slip, the discussion of éxav dayuap- 
tavew is ascribed to the Hippias Major 
instead of the Minor. The author’s con- 
clusion is that dvarpo77 in all its aspects 
amounts to that ‘deceptively masked 
human subjectivism’ which Plato calls 
sophistry and the moderns idealism. 
The result of its spread is that ‘indi- 
vidual life is turned upside down, social 
life collapses into tyranny, and the 
whole vast cultural structure of the 
arts is overturned’. That is Dr. Wild’s 
last word on Plato’s theory of man. If 
we are unduly depressed by it, we can 
go back to Plato. 
D. TARRANT. 


Bedford College, London. 


DICAEARCHUS AND ARISTOXENUS 


Fritz WEHRLI: Die Schule des Aristo- 
teles. Texte und Kommentar. Heit 
I: Dikaiarchos. Pp. 80. Heft II: 
Aristoxenos, Pp. 88. Basel: Schwabe, 
1944, 1945. Paper, 9, 10 Sw.fr. 

THE fragments of Dicaearchus and 

Aristoxenus, or rather the passages in 

later writers in which their opinions are 

quoted, were collected by Miiller in 

Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum in 

1848; they have not so far appeared 

in Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen 

Historiker—indeed it is difficult to see 

on what ground Aristoxenus can be 

reckoned an historian—and Professor 

Wehrli has now edited them as.the first 

and second parts of a collection which 

is to include the fragments of all the 

Peripatetics of the fourth to second 

centuries B.c., excluding Theophrastus. 

He has arranged his passages, perhaps 

somewhat arbitrarily, under the heads 

of the works from which he believes 
them to have been derived, and added 

a commentary. 

The impulse to collect the fragments 
of Aristotle’s pupils sprang from an 
investigation of the influence of Aris- 
totle’s thought upon his immediate 
successors. The material here collected 
inevitably leads the reader to the con- 
clusion that for Dicaearchus and Aristo- 


xenus this influence was very slight, 
and that the title Die Schule des 
Aristoteles is somewhat seriously mis- 
leading. There is some evidence for 
believing that they regarded the master 
with positive hostility, and one looks 
in vain in either for any trace of the 
metaphysical doctrines which we regard 
as peculiarly Aristotelian, though Pro- 
fessor Wehrli finds some evidence of the 
influence of Aristotle’s ethical theories 
in Aristoxenus. If any influence is 
observable it is that of Pythagoreanism. 
Both writers, and particularly Aristo- 
xenus, showed great interest in that 
school, and both agreed in believing the 
soul to be a harmony, but a harmony of 
the four elements composing the body, 
and therefore mortal. This is the view 
put forward by Simmias in the Phaedo 
and often ascribed to Philolaus, but 
Professor Wehrli is mistaken in assert- 
ing (Part I, p. 45) that the belief that 
the soul is a harmony is in itself in- 
compatible with a belief in metem- 
psychosis ; it is only this particular kind 
of harmony which is so. 

It is in the universality of his interests 
that Dicaearchus comes nearest to Aris- 
totle. He concerned himself with social 
and literary history and with geography 
even more than with philosophy, and 
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it was more worth while to edit his 
remains than those of Aristoxenus, 
because the fragments of the latter 
consist chiefly either of material con- 
cerned with Pythagoreanism, which 
has already been much handled and is 
almost all to be found in Diels’s Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker, or with musical 
problems which are intelligible only to 
a specialist, and are of greatly subor- 
dinate importance to his work on 
harmonics. 

The critical notes are scrappy and not 
always accurate, and there are some 
misprints in the texts. The commentary 
shows wide acquaintance with the rele- 
vant literature (though reference to 
E. L. Minar’s Early Pythagorean Politics 
is omitted) and is on the whole sensible, 
but it is difficult to relate it to the texts 


because passages are commented on dis- 
cursively in blocks, and little attempt is 
made at detailed interpretation. Some 
conclusions seem to be stated too 
dogmatically, e.g. on the line taken by 
Dicaearchus in the e’s Tpodwviov xara- 
Baovs, and on the relationship and con- 
tents of the Lesbian and Corinthian 
dialogues. 

Professor Wehrli’s work will hardly 
bear comparison with the great collec- 
tions of Diels and von Arnim and Jacoby, 
but it is useful to have Dicaearchus 
especially in so convenient a form. The 
printing and paper are of a quality now 
unfortunately rare, and it is probably 
premature to complain that there is 
no index. 

W. HAmILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PANAETIUS 


M. vAN STRAATEN: Panétius, sa vie, 
ses écrits et sa doctrine. Avec une 
édition des fragments. Pp. xv-+399. 
Amsterdam: Paris, 1946. Paper, 
18s. net. 


In this book Dr. van Straaten discusses 
with meticulous care our evidence (53 
pages of fragments and notices) for the 
life, works, and philosophical opinions 
of Panaetius, who, as everybody knows, 
was responsible for the introduction of 
Stoicism into Rome. Cicero of course 
is our main authority, and Dr. van 
Straaten has found difficulty in deciding 
how much he should excerpt from the 
De Officits, the source of which was ad- 
mittedly Panaetius’ zepi tod xabyjKovros. 
The author has absorbed all the modern 
literature on his subject (he cites more 
than a hundred writers on pp. xi-xv), 
and he deals drastically with many 
‘hypothetical constructions’ which go 
far beyond what is deducible from the 
evidence at our disposal. The fact is 
that we know far less than we should 
like to know about so interesting and 
important a personage. Born about 
180 B.C. in Rhodes, possibly at Lindus, 
he was the pupil at Athens of Diogenes 
of Seleucia and later of Antipater of 
Tarsus, whom he subsequently suc- 
ceeded as head of the Stoic school. 


Scipio Africanus must have met him 
some time before 140, in which year 
Panaetius accompanied him ona journey 
to the East, but the author regards all 
attempts to establish an exact date for 
the beginning of their acquaintance as 
vain. Even the date 140 is not altogether 
indisputable (pp. 10-17). He seems to 
have spent a good deal of time at Rome 
till 130, and probably died at Athens in 
109 or 108. Of his writings the titles of 
only five or six are known. 

From Panaetius’ rejection of é«zv- 
pwos, the periodic absorption of the 
world in zip rexvxdv, not of course in 
ordinary fire (p. 66), various wide de- 
ductions have been made, but the only 
one about which van Straaten appears 
pretty certain is that according to 
Panaetius the four elements from all 
eternity exist in a fixed and invariable 
proportion, being all states of the primi- 
tive fire with different degrees of ten- 
sion. The evidence points to Panaetius’ 
uncompromising rejection of astrology, 
but van Straaten holds that he merely 
doubted the value of divination (p. 80). 
The possibility of divination may be 
explained by the ovpra8ea rod dAov, but 
the stars are too far off to be in sym- 
pathy with the earth. It appears that 
Panaetius’ tendency was to withdraw 
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man’s microcosm from the influence of 
the macrocosm (p. 86). 

Panaetius stressed the distinction 
between the Stoic yvy7 and dvais, and 
violated orthodoxy by assigning the 
functions of nutrition, growth, and re- 
production to the latter (p. 97). He also 
held the soul to be composed of air as 
well as fire, but van Straaten thinks the 
reason for this was purely physical: 
Carneades had pointed out that the 
withdrawal of air from a living body 
caused death as surely as the with- 
drawal of heat (p. 116). Panaetius’ 
psychology is commonly regarded as 
dualistic, but van Straaten forcibly 
argues that neither in Panaetius nor in 
the older Stoics is there any fundamental 
dualism in the human mind. AJ its 
functions, including dpyai and wa6n, are 
essentially rational. opy is a Adyos 
MpooTaKTLKOS TOU Trovety; Even mdOos Is a 
Mdyos, though it may be a Adyos zovnpos 
kat axdAaoros. See pp. 181 ff. for a very 
interesting discussion of za8os, defined 
as Op mAeovalovea. When the Stoics 
spoke of the dd@eva of the sage, did they 
really mean it? Apparently not. There 
is nothing wrong about a natural dpy7 ; 
what is wrong is its wAeovaouds. The 
Stoic sage cannot get on without edmd- 
evar. dppai are in fact part of the Adyos 
of the human mind, and it is only their 
excess or misdirection that is bad. There 
is no objection to 750v7) Kara dvow. Call 
it yapa or Ezrapats evAoyos, and it becomes 
respectable at once. 

Panaetius defined the réAos as Civ 
kata Tas Sedopevas Hiv ex pdcews adop- 
pds, thus stressing the claims to satis- 
faction of each man’s individual nature, 
and not merely the necessity of obedi- 


ence to cosmic law. Moreover, he un- 
doubtedly attached importance to the 
actual attainment and possession of the 
prima naturae, while the older Stoics 
thought the will to attain them was 
sufficient for edSapovia. The innovation 
made by Panaetius, says van Straaten, 
implied a reinforcement of the objective 
and a corresponding weakening of the 
subjective element in man’s opodoyia 
with Nature (p. 156); and after posing 
the question whether Panaetius re- 
garded the possession of ra xara dvow 
as an ayadv and a xaddv, he comes to 
the conclusion that he did (p. 166)—a 
conclusion which, we suspect, would 
have somewhat shaken the founders of 
Stoicism. 

The collection of Panaetius’ frag- 
ments is preceded by a hundred pages 
of ‘remarks’, dealing, in particular, with 
theories as to his possible influence on 
various works of Cicero besides the De 
Officits; but in all such theories van 
Straaten finds but little certainty. One 
feels after reading this book that every- 
thing that has ever been said about 
Panaetius has been faithfully dealt with, 
and at very considerable length—during 
a period of general shortage writers 
on classical as on other subjects have 
seldom economized in words. Students 
of Stoicism will be grateful for this 
authoritative discussion of the founder 
of the Middle Portico, a propagandist 
who put a definite emphasis on practice, 
though, as van Straaten remarks, there 
is no evidence that he was personally 
less interested in theory than his pre- 


decessors. J. H. SLEEMAN 


Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green. 


THE BUDE ALBINUS 


Albinos : Epitomé (Didascalicus). Texte 
établi et traduit par Pierre Louis. 
Pp. xxxviii+184. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1945. Paper, 200 fr. 

THE current text of Albinus, that of 

Hermann in the sixth volume of the 

Teubner Plato, has long been acknow- 

ledged to be bad, and a new critical 

edition is therefore welcome, especially 
an edition accompanied by a transla- 


tion, but it is to be doubted whether 
Mr. Louis will supplant Hermann, for 
one purely mechanical reason, that it is 
extremely difficult to refer to his book. 
In an author like Albinus, who is rarely 
read continuously, ease of reference is 
peculiarly essential, but Mr. Louis not 
only gives no note of Hermann’s pagina- 
tion, by which references to Albinus are 
commonly made, but does not even give 
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the number of the chapter at the top of 
each page; this makes it necessary to 
turn backwards and forwards pages of 
rather sticky war-time paper in order to 
discover what chapter is before one, and 
these two omissions together are likely 
to detract very gravely from the useful- 
ness of the book. 

Mr. Louis gives reasons in his intro- 
duction for preferring the title Epitome 
to the more usual Didascalicus ; he ac- 
cepts the now orthodox view that the 
work is to be attributed to Albinus, but 
he argues plausibly against Freudenthal 
that it is independent and not either an 
extract or a summary of a larger work 
such as the zepi r&v [Ddtrwu apeoxdvrwy. 

In constituting his text Mr. Louis has 
employed only ten manuscripts, whose 
filiation he traces in his introduction. 
We are not told on what principle these 
manuscripts have been selected, and in 
a number of passages it is disturbing to 
find that Mr. Louis’s report of the 
readings of the Paris MSS. 1962 and 1309 
differs from that given by R. E. Witt 
in an unpublished apparatus deposited 
in the Cambridge University Library. 
In general, however, Mr. Louis’s text is 
undoubtedly an improvement upon 
Hermann’s. It is beyond the present 
reviewer's competence to pronounce 
upon it in detail, but attention may be 
drawn to the following points: at 2. 3. 1 
eid7 is retained in the text, but iy trans- 
lated ; at 7. 3. 1 7) orepeouerpia, Heinsius’ 
emendation, is ascribed to Hermann; at 
10. 4. 7 od yap é€orépynrat Tod mrovv elvar 
émpBdAdovrds twos att@ mows is surely 
nonsense, and due to a conflation of the 
alternatives rod zrovdv elvac and émpdA- 
Aovrds Twos avT@ trovod, which is what is 
translated ; at 26. 3. 4 Hermann’s 76 for 
tod is adopted but is certainly wrong (cf. 
R. E. Witt, Albinus, p. 87, n. 5); at 
27. 4. 7, €avr@v (which is translated) 
should be read for adrdv; at 31. 1. 11 
Hermann’s ayafdév is wrong and xaxdv 
should be retained (cf. Stobaeus 2, 
p. 105, 1. 18 for the meaning of dzrouxovo- 
petoOar). Mr. Louis introduces few con- 
jectures of his own, but ddddopov at 
10. 4. 5 is good. ' 

The translation is on the whole accu- 
rate and clear, but there are some flaws; 


e.g. at 4. 2. 4 dAnmrds Te Kai atpexis is 
translated ‘solide et sire’; at 7. 4. 1 én 
Ta atta THY aKonv avadgéporres, ‘qui 
raménera l’déme sur les mémes objets’; 
at 18. 2. 8 dapoviws mpooxaAovpevor, if it 
means anything, means ‘called by the 
names suitable to a divinity’, not 
‘d’origine démonique’. A more serious 
mistake is that at 13. 3. 7, where ddpo- 
pepeorépwv means ‘of coarser grains’, not 
‘plus compact’, and reference to the 
Timaeus (58b) shows that what is 
meant is that substances of finer texture 
are forced into the interstices of sub- 
stances of coarser texture, not that ‘les 
plus légers sont entrainés vers les lieux 
qu’occupent les plus compacts’. 

Mr. Louis’s main concern is with the 
text ; he appends, however, to his trans- 
lation notes which refer to the relevant 
Platonic passages. It is a pity that they 
are almost entirely confined to this, and 
that only very occasionally is attention 
drawn to ideas and phrases which are 
unquestionably post-Platonic. It is true 
that in the introduction (p. xix) a general 
statement is made that Albinus has 
many affinities with philosophers later 
than Plato, but the reader is left to 
discover for himself in what these con- 
sist. Such Aristotelian and Stoic terms 
as dpetis, mponyovpevov, pvo.k?) Evvoia, TO 
5€ Hyovpevov: To apa Ayo, avraxoAovbeiv 
(of the virtues involving one another), 
and even vAy and eldos are passed over 
without notice. Some of these the reader 
may be expected to recognize for him- 
self, but a misleading general impression 
is given that Albinus is a much more 
faithful follower of the Platonic word 
than he in fact is. Why not tell us on 
p. 140 that the definition of virtue as 
diaBeors yuyijs TeAeia Kai BeAriorn is to be 
found in the Eudemian Ethics (121838), 
why refer constantly to the pseudo- 
Platonic Definitions, Axiochus, Ilepi 
dperfs without any sign that their 
authenticity has even been questioned, 
and, oddest of all, why on p. 148 quote 
La Bruyére for virtue being a mean and 
not Aristotle? 

A few miscellaneous points are that 
On Pp. I0 amoxardoracs is quoted from 
the Axiochus, but is there used in a 
different sense from that of Albinus ; on 
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p. 22 reference might be made to the 
authentic divisions of the Sophist and 
Politicus rather than to the Definitions ; 
on p. 28 an antithesis of refévrwr— 
xeysevey is mistakenly detected in Laws 
793 C; ON P. 96 vedpor is apparently used 
in the post-Platonic sense of ‘nerve’ ; 
on p. 128 one expects a reference to the 
Seventh Epistle for the difficulty and 
danger of communicating the supreme 
good. There are a few misprints, of 


which the most important is zpooxpiHeior 
at 27. 1. 5 for mpoxpiGeior. 

On the whole this is rather a dis- 
appointing book, but one must not 
overlook the difficulties of such work in 
war-time France, and one should be 
grateful for any help in the study of so 
arid and unrewarding a writer as 
Albinus. 

W. HAMILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLUTARCH’S QUAESTIONES CONVIVALES 


Hendrik BOLKESTEIN : Adversaria critica 
et exegetica ad Plutarchi Quaestionum 
Convivalium librum primum et secun- 
dum. Pp. 141. Amsterdam: Paris, 
1946. Paper. 


THIs valuable work consists of an ex- 
cursus in two chapters entitled ‘De 
symposiacis litterarum genere’ and ‘De 
Plutarchi Quaestionum Convivalium 
natura atque indole’, followed by 
critical and explanatory notes on 
Books I and II and a selected biblio- 
graphy. 

There is much controversial matter, 
presented with an assurance tempered 
by Plutarchian ¢AavOpwria. Taking 
Aristoxenus as the originator of ovyro- 
oaxd, Dr. Bolkestein argues cogently 
that he knew nothing of Plutarch’s dis- 
tinction (629 d) between ovymorixd and 
ovptroovaxad, Which may have originated 
with the Stoic Persaeus (Ath. 162 b ff.). 
He refutes Martin’s assumption that 
before Plutarch dialogue and a con- 
vivial setting were not essential to cup- 
moovaxd, and that those quaestiones of 
Plutarch in which these elements are 
lacking or restricted represent the true 
nature of the genre. He also disposes of 
Martin’s contention that the Q.C. belong 
to the literary type known as dazopvy- 
poveduara and are exclusively derived 
in respect of form from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and Symposium. 

His views on the character of Plu- 
tarch’s work are summed up in the 
words ‘Quaestiones Convivales com- 
menticios sermones continere constat’ 
(p. 26), though he recognizes that some 
elements of actual conversations may 
have been incorporated in the material 

4598.24 


derived from the author’s sources and 
his own commentarii. He shows that 
explanations given by persons in these 
dialogues, and other elements in their 
subject-matter, reappear in the Moralia 
(e.g. Q.R.) and elsewhere. It follows 
that the Q.C. may be considered as 
dramatized jzouvnuara, in which Plu- 
tarch’s own explanations are more fully 
developed than those which are deriva- 
tive. Elaborating this thesis, Dr. Bolke- 
stein recounts the dialogical devices by 
which Plutarch disguises his use of ex- 
ternal sources and of his own theories, 
and analyses the temporal and local 
setting of the dialogues and the varied 
convivial occasions employed as back- 
ground. 

Amid these severely reasoned argu- 
ments, supported by exact and exten- 
sive documentation, the voice of the 
humanist is not silent. Dr. Bolkestein 
is a capable literary critic who can see 
that the arguments by which Volk- 
mann, Graf, and others sought to prove 
that the Q.C. record actual conversations 
were an unconscious tribute to the 
author’s artistry. In pp. 39 ff. he gives 
a reasonable verdict on the merits of the 
work, judged in relation to the literary 
standards of the age, steering a prudent 
course between the depreciation of 
Wilamowitz and the overestimation of 
Raingeard. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion, from a literary point of view, 
of the different degrees in the repre- 
sentation of convivial setting in various 
Quaestiones, showing that this proce- 
dure, from which Martin had drawn 
fantastic conclusions, is, if the work be 
viewed as a whole, an artistic expedient, 
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‘ut lectores suos et argumentum et 
scaenam variando delectaret ’. 

The text of the Q.C. presents numer- 
ous and often insoluble difficulties, 
lacunae, which the copyist of T con- 
scientiously indicated, being of frequent 
occurrence. In these cases as a rule 
nothing either need or can now be done: 
the approximate meaning is either clear 
or irrecoverable. Dr. Bolkestein rarely 
wastes his own and the compositor’s 
labour in tinkering at passages beyond 
repair, but his close familiarity with 
Plutarchian usage and vocabulary en- 
ables him at times to improve upon 
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previous corrections and successfully to 
defend manuscript readings which had 
been impugned. Examples of good 
readings proposed are évwdovs (622 d), 
thv Lopdxrevov mdAw (623), Sea Tov 
<axparov) (623 f), retention of yuvarkdy 
(624), Baowréws <Kal> traits (628 a), 
Good exegetica are (inter alia) the note 
on pucéw pvdova oupmoray (612 c), and 
the discussions on hiatus in Plutarch 
(628d and 630d), and a number of 
phrases and passages receive new and 
convincing interpretations. 
W. S. MAGUINNEsS. 
King’s College, London. 


HERMES RESTITUTUS 


Hermés Trismégiste. Texte établi et 
traduit par A. D. Nock et A.-J. 
FESTUGIERE. Tome I: Corpus Her- 
meticum, Traités I-XII. Tome II: 
Traités XITI-XVIII, Asclépius. (Col- 
lection Budé.) Pp. liii+-404 double. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1945. Paper. 


It is not too much to say that this 
edition gives us for the first time in the 
history of scholarship a reliable text of 
the Hermetica together with a sufficient 
commentary. Two better editors could 
hardly have been found, and they have 
supplemented each other’s labours at 
every turn. Generally speaking, Pro- 
fessor Nock is responsible for the actual 
text, Father Festugiére for the exegesis ; 
but discussions of every difficult point 
have gone on between the two scholars 
with the happy result that we often 
have the opinions of both as to what 
‘Hermes’ wrote and what was meant 
by it. Here and there the dual control 
has left its mark; for instance, C.H. xi. 
15 prints orpod¢7 between daggers, while 
the translation and note take it as 
sound, with no warning that there is any 
doubt ; but generally, indeed in all but 
some two or three passages, if the 
opinions of the two editors differ, or if 
a colleague has made a suggestion which 
they do not quite accept, the divergent 
views are stated side by side and the 
reader, fairly warned, is left to make his 
choice, or suggest another éxplanation 
of his own. Acknowledgements are 
handsomely made to all who have had 


anything to contribute, and the reviewer 
is glad to see that a few of his ideas have 
found favour with such excellent judges. 

So far, the edition gives us the whole 
Corpus Hermeticum and the Asclepius; 
a third volume is to contain the frag- 
ments preserved by Stobaeus, with some 
from other sources, together with an 
essay by Professor Nock ‘sur ]’évolution 
générale de la littérature hermétique’ 
(p. viii) and other desirable matter. An 
elaborate introduction gives an account 
of the textual tradition, the critical 
notes are very full, and the explanatory 
notes so numerous as to amount to a 
running commentary. It need hardly 
be said that the French translation is 
clear and readable, as well as accurate. 
Technical difficulties have prevented its 
being always precisely opposite the 
Greek, or Latin, original, and the ex- 
planatory notes have had to be fitted 
in where they would go, but these are 
very trivial inconveniences. The text 
is conservative, allowing many bits of 
bad grammar and strange style to re- 
main unemended, as is proper in dealing 
with such documents as these ; emenda- 
tions not accepted are freely quoted, 
again most properly, for the reader has 
continually to make up his mind how 
far the Hermetic authors may be sup- 
posed to have blundered in syntax or 
choice of words, and it is not the busi- 
ness of any editor to do this for him, but 
rather to give him the data on which to 
form his opinion. The contrast is sharp 
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with the well-meant endeavours of 
Scott to make these stammering pro- 
phets utter better Greek and more co- 
herent sense than they seem to have 
been capable of producing; but the 
unfortunate fact that the text has come 
down to us in a very corrupt state is not 
disguised. For the Asclepius much less 
remained to be done, since it had been 
excellently handled by P. Thomas in the 
Teubner Apuleius. The present editors 
had inherited his labours, and have far 
too good taste to change what had been 
well done already. 

By way of emphasizing the welcome 
which is due to this edition, I venture 
to set down a few suggestions and differ- 
ences of opinion with the editors; they 
relate to minutiae of textual criticism. 
C.H. i (Potmandres), 5 (p. 8, 11), earth 
and water are commingled ws 
Bewpetobar <riv yqv add. Reitzenstein)> 
amo Tob vdaTos. Siwpicba for Oewpeioba 
seems worth considering (‘so that no 
clear boundary exists between earth and 
water’). Ibid. 9, the bisexual Nous 
amexinoe Adyw Erepov Nodiv Snusoupyov. 
Possibly <ém>amexinoe <7@> Adyw, 
‘brought forth in addition to Logos’. 
C.H. v. 2 (I can say nothing of C.H. iv, 
since a mistake in the gathering of the 
sheets has robbed the review copy of 
pp. 46-54, which contain nearly the 
whole of it), Hermes asks Tat, ‘ If you 
cannot see your own inner nature (70 
év coi) how can you possibly see God? ’, 
but the words €aurov ev cavr@ are mani- 
festly corrupt. Could they be 70 adro 
év €avr@, ‘ the Self in Itself’? C.H. vii. 
1 is printed wot dépecbe, & avOpwror, 
peOvovres, Tov THs ayvwolas aKpatov 
Adyov éxmovres, dv odde dépew Svvacbe, 
GAN’ 7d adrov Kal eueire; orfre vixpavtes. 
I prefer Svvacbe; Grd’ . . . euetre: orire 
xré. The strong wine of ignorance is 
more than they can bear in the sense 
that it is making them drunk and carry- 
ing them off in its own unholy komos; 
the exhorter, I think, would have them 
first vomit it up and thus become sober, 
and so stop and hear him. C.H. ix. 3 
discusses the evil action of daimones on 
man, pydevds pepovs Tod Kdapov Kevod 
évros Saipovos tr@ bro tot Oeod me- 
dwriopevw Saiwout doris dmevced\Oav 


€omeipe Tis idias evepyeias TO o7méppa. 
I would introduce here a modification 
of Scott’s text, which suppresses the 
first clause unnecessarily, and read 
pndevos . . . Saipovos, doris drevedAOdv 
7@ <ur add. Scott) imo rot beod redw- 
tiopevw [Saipove secl. Scott] €omeipe xré., 
‘for no part of the universe is without 
some daimon,; who, entering any one 
not enlightened by God, sows in him the 
seed of his own activity’. C.H. x. 15 
has a corruption easy to place if not to 
correct ; the scribe’s eye strayed and he 
wrote the first few letters of déyxwpévou 
(sic) too early, forgetting to correct his 
blunder when he saw it. The result was 
TOU awpatos adris Ett dAlyov GyKwTo Kal 
pydérw ro Trav dyKwpevov (1. wykwpévov 
uel dyKovpévov). May not the word 
which the untimely letters interrupted 
have been oAvyoorév? ‘ When its body 
(i.e., that belonging to an innocent 
child’s soul) has attained but increase 
of a short time and not its full growth.’ 
C.H. xii. 8, 800 Kai tot "Ayafod Aaipovos 
€yd) jKovoa A€yovros . . . NkKOVGA yoodv 
mote adtov A€yovros KTE. ‘yodv seems to 
yield no satisfactory sense (though we 
need another Denniston to study post- 
classical particles), and the resumptive 
odv or 8’odv would be appropriate after 
the three-line parenthesis which I have 
denoted by dots. The Asclepius has on 
the whole fewer textual problems. The 
editors have rightly given attention to 
the underlying text of the original Adyos 
téAevds ; perhaps a little more could be 
done in this way. Ascl. 11 (p. 309, 18 
of this ed., p. 46, 22 Thomas) has the 
somewhat odd phrase ut meum animum 
vationis ducit intentio. It is perhaps 
worth considering if the original of 
vationis intentio was not Adyouv rdékts, 
misread or miswritten raats ; the natural 
‘ order of the argument ’ might well lead 
to what follows. Having for several 
sentences preached a lively contempt 
for mundane things, Hermes surely need 
not strain his powerful intellect very 
much to go on with the remark that 
man ‘homo hactenus esse debuit ut 
contemplatione diuinitatis partem quae 
sibi iuncta mortalis est mundi inferioris 
necessitate seruandi despiciat atque 
contemnat ’. 
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On the whole, a candid reader is not 
likely to find more important matter of 
disagreement than such trifles as the 
above. Thrice-great Hermes is available 
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for any who are disposed to outwatch 
the Bear with him. 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


PROPERTIUS I 


P. J. Enx: Sex. Propertii Elegiarwm liber 
I. Pars prior prolegomena et textum 
continens. Pp. xii+162. Pars altera 
commentarium continens. Pp. 210. 
Leiden : Brill, 1946. Paper, 11 g. 

THE student who wishes to understand 

a poem by Propertius must equip himself 

with several commentaries in order that 

each may supply the deficiencies of the 
others. Professor Enk, known for his 
critical studies on Propertius published 
in 1911, has attempted with a great 
measure of success to provide an edition 
of Book I that shall be sufficient in itself. 

It is written wholly in perspicuous Latin. 

The first volume contains text and 

prolegomena, which deal in a judicious 

fashion with the poet’s life and loves, 
the dates and number of his books, the 
manuscript tradition, and the origins of 

Latin elegy. There is also a list of lines 

in later poets (other than Ovid) that 

might be thought to contain remini- 
scences of Propertius; some of the 
resemblances are very tenuous, and on 
the evidence here produced the only 
poets who undoubtedly knew something 
of Propertius are Statius, Martial, 

Claudian, and two anonymous authors, 

the writers of the first Elegia in Maece- 

natem and of the Consolatio ad Liuiam, 
to whose borrowings may be added 

1. 216 magnaque laudatus praemia mortis 

habet ~ Prop. Iv. iv. 93 a duce Tarpeia 

mons est cognomen adeptus: | o wigil 
iniustae (?) praemia sortis (?) habes. 

Less certainly Propertius may have 

been known by Manilius, Lucan, Silius, 

and Venantius Fortunatus. It is a 

striking fact that comparatively few of 

the parallels listed, and practically none 
of evidential value, are with the first 
book of Propertius. This is curiously 
consistent with the well-known fact that 
all twelve citations of Propertius by 

grammarians come from Books II-IV, 

and does something to support the 

theory that Book I led a separate 


existence, perhaps known as Cynthia or 
Monobiblos. It does nothing to support 
the belief of which that theory was 
originally an adjunct, namely that 
Book II is a conflation of two books. 
This belief Professor Enk shows good 
reason for rejecting, but he fails to over- 
throw the compromise proposed by 
Butler and Barber, according to which 
the booksellers divided Book II between 
two rolls. (B. and B., by the way, do 
not mention that books of certain prose 
authors were so treated.) 

The text of this edition is generally 
conservative without being offensive to 
sense or latinity. The apparatus criticus 
is intended to give a full account of the 
readings of NAFPDVV*: Professor 
Enk has collated afresh all of these but 
F. A plentiful selection of conjectures 
is printed, to show what lines have 
caused scholars difficulty and to prevent 
old guesses being revived as new dis- 
coveries. Of his own conjectures he puts 
in the text pergaudent for persuadent at 
ii. 13 and sed for et at xxi. 9, both pos- 
sible without being irresistible. An 
admiration for Housman does not ex- 
tend to admitting any of his proposals 
except the lacuna after i. 11. 

The commentary, which occupies the 
second volume, neglects few difficulties 
of meaning or grammar. There is, how- 
ever, no note on auspicio (iii. 28), and x. 
8 (quamuts) . . . medits caelo luna ruberet 
equis is not satisfactorily explained: I 
fear that Propertius shared with Ovid 
and the author of Theocritus xxi the 
delusion that a moon in mid-heaven 
signified that the night was advanced. 
Professor Enk rightly pays Butler and 
Barber the compliment of frequent 
quotation, both to agree and to dis- 
agree: some other scholars’ views seem 
to be quoted more because they are 
recent than because they deserve atten- 
tion. The interpretations supported by 
Professor Enk are nearly always sensible 
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and almost as often convincing. He 
frequently gives instructive collections 
of parallel passages, which on several 
occasions effectively support the reading 
of the manuscripts against conjectures. 

I will note a number of interesting 
points. iii. 20 7gnotis cornibus Inachidos : 
Argus did not know the cow to be Io. 
iv. 13 color is well supported by refe- 
rence to Ovid, Her. xv. 31-48. iv. 27 
nostri is supported by examples, to 
which IV. iii. 56 can be added. v. 8 tibi 
is similarly supported. vi. 4 Enk will 
not allow ulterius to take an accusative 
on the analogy of amplius and ultra. 
viii. 25 Autaricis is read. ix. 4 quouts is 
adopted from v, as is concredere at x. 11. 
xi. 29 fuerant retained, and explained as 
the equivalent of an imperfect. xv. 4 
uento is taken here and elsewhere as the 
colloquial equivalent of sum. xvi. 2 the 
suggestion that Tarpeiae pudicitiae 
means Capitolinae pudicitiae with refer- 
ence to the chastity of the Capitol’s 
divine inhabitants hardly solves this 
crux. xvii. 3 Cassiope is taken without 
reason to be the star and not the port 
in Corcyra. xvii. 11 mea fata reponere 
gets support from Hor. Odes i. 10. 17 and 


Lucan 4. 151. xix. 13 tlic formosae 
ueniant chorus heroinae: Housman de- 
nied that chorus, turba, etc., could stand 
without an epithet in apposition to a 
plural subject; but Statius wrote at 
Theb. 6. 651 turba ruunt duo gentis 
Achaeae, | tres Ephyriadae, Pisa satus 
unus, Acarnan | septimus. xx: I see no 
reason for believing that the ‘ Italian 
Hamadryads’ stand for Gallus’ licen- 
tious friends, or for denying that non 
nomine dispar means that the boy he 
loved was called Hylas. 

Professor Enk’s prolegomena would 
be suitable to a complete edition of 
Propertius. Moreover, he gives an excel- 
lent bibliography, over forty pages in 
length, of editions, articles, and transla- 
tions. It is to be hoped that these are 
indications that the welcome that is 
bound to be accorded to this edition of 
one Book will persuade him to continue 
his labours. The difficulties presented 
by the poet become more frequent and 
more severe in the later Books, and we 
could well do with Professor Enk’s 
conscientious and lével-headed guidance. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE FIFTH VERRINE 


R.G. C. LEVENsS: Cicero, Verrine V. Pp. 
xliv-++-206. London: Methuen, 1946. 
Cloth, 8s. (with vocabulary, 8s. 6d.). 


HERE we have an exceedingly competent 
edition of an interesting speech, and, if 
readers are inclined to fight shy of the 
Actio Secunda because of the length or 
technical nature of the books, they have 
no longer an excuse for shirking the 
fifth speech now that Mr. Levens has 
given them all the help they can require. 
The speech, though on the long side, is 
comparatively free from difficulties of 
language or subject-matter, is full of 
vivid narrative and brilliant description, 
and is enlivened by many flashes of wit 
and humour. When we can forget the 
misery caused by his misgovernment, 
Verres’ unconventional behaviour and 
the farcical situations to which it gave 
rise are most entertaining, and Mr. 
Levens’s book should prove a welcome 
addition to the reading list of schools 


and colleges, nor will mature scholars 
disdain it. 

The Introduction, divided into seven 
sections, sketches the history and con- 
dition of Sicily down to the time of 
Verres, with special reference to Roman 
administration and the duties of Roman 
governors, and gives a succinct account 
of the guaestio repetundarum and the 
career and trial of Verres. On p. xv, n. 3, 
the date of the slave outbreak in Sicily 
is given as 104, while on p. 68 it is said 
to be 105. Perhaps 103 would be nearer 
the mark. 

The text of the speech is Peterson’s 
with a few alterations. Convincing 
reasons are given for keeping to the 
reading of the manuscripts at 113 and 
116. 

The commentary is the most import- 
ant part of the book. It is very full— 
sometimes too full, a captious critic 
might say—and one has to look long 
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before finding anything that might be 
called an omission. All difficulties are 
squarely faced, and such brevity as is 
consistent with adequacy and lucidity 
of exposition is maintained. One feels 
that some notes like ‘ad aurem... 
insusurrare “‘whispering in his ear’’’ 
107, might be spared to make room for 
a note on dicit pro testimonio 122, a 
phrase which occurs elsewhere in the 
speech and might puzzle some readers. 
The construction of cetera 174 might 
also be noted, and it would be well to 
point out that, though w in 37 intro- 
duces a final clause, we have not here an 
example of ut... on used instead of ne. 
In the notes on 36, the view sustained 
by Lily Ross Taylor in A.J.P. Ix (1939), 
that Cicero was a plebeian aedile, but 
that all aediles, curule and plebeian, had 
the same insignia by this time, should 
be mentioned. In this section the state- 
ment that the sentence mihi ludos .. . 
esse commissam is in the accusative and 
infinitive with the verb esse commissam 
placed at the end in agreement with the 
nearest part of the subject, would be 
true only if esse between Minervaeque 
and faciundos were omitted. 


But it is easy to pick holes in an ex- 
tended piece of work of this sort, and 
the solid merits of this commentary 
throw any shortcomings it may have 
entirely into the shade. If an attempt 
must be made to particularize, the re- 
viewer would draw attention to the 
convincing explanation of the puzzling 
sentence non arbitror . . . dicere audeas 
5, and of the difficult subjunctives si 
facerent . . . mitterent 18, to the notes on 
conventus 10, on abduct .. . perduci 33, 
on the first sentence of 78, on sz tibi... 
profuisset 166, and on sponsionem facere 
142, a long note well worth writing and 
reading, since adequate explanations 
of this curious custom are hard to 
come by. 

One quite serious complaint: a com- 
mentary so rich in excellent notes on 
syntax and ancient customs and insti- 
tutions deserves facilities for reference, 
and one reader, at any rate, would 
gladly sacrifice space from the ad- 
mittedly incomplete vocabulary, which 
closes the book, to find room for an 
index, 

E. J. Woop. 


University of Leeds. 


THE BUDE LIVY 


Tite-Live : Histoire Romaine. Tome IV 
(Livre IV). Texte établi par Jean 
BAYET et traduit par Gaston BAILLET. 
(Collection Budé.) Pp. viii+100 
(double)+58. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres ’, 1946. Paper, 125 fr. 

THE Budé Livy is the historian’s most 

useful edition for the study of early 

Rome. In this volume, besides Bayet’s 

sound text and Baillet’s elegant trans- 

lation, we have critical appendixes on 
the main problems of Roman history in 

the second half of the fifth century B.c. 
The text naturally owes much to 

Conway and Walters, not only in its 

apparatus criticus (which is neatly 

adapted) but in many readings. Even 
fresh readings or suggestions are often 
inspired by Conway’s notes: for an 
interesting example of this debt see the 
note on 43. 4. It is good to see Madvig’s 
authority appreciated (note on 60. 3) : he 
could be followed even more. Bayet 


uses his own judgement : note the neat 
uos nobis at 5. 3 and the readings at 7.11, 
35. 4, 56. 13. He is at his best where a 
reading turns ona generalinterpretation 
of the passage. For example, he refuses 
to follow the Oxford text in transferring 
reminiscerentur .. . amplioremque esse 
from 2. 4 to 2. 10 and mthil dignum... 
Poenus iterum from 30. 4 to 30. 12, and 
is almost certainly right; at 23. 2 he 
gives Soltau’s atque Tubero and at 36. 5 
suggests Frigell’s tribunis. This broad 
treatment is especially useful in such 
important historical passages as ch. 20. 
Usually conservative (e.g. at 6. 2), Bayet 
does not share Conway’s anxiety about 
boue aurato (16. 2), errorem (17. 4), 
vogitantes (58. 13). Yet he is drastic, 
sometimes unduly so, in suspecting 
glosses. He follows Conway’s opinion in 
bracketing auxilio at 17. 11 and his text 
in bracketing a castris at 22. 6 (not, how- 
ever, at 8. 2 and 30. 8) and then goes too 
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far in bracketing guorum de consulatu 
dubitabatur at 8. 7 and uersare in omnes 
opiniones licet at 20. 11; his suspicions 
noted at 15. 4, 25. 4, 44. 7 are scarcely 
well founded. 

In the textual notes it would be 
worth distinguishing more carefully 
between Conway’s actual readings in 
the Oxford text and his conjectures 
limited to the apparatus criticus. 

Note also: 

6. 8: promisce for MSS. promiscue (-ae) comes 


from the Oxford text. 
7. 10: Mugillanus needs a note of the type given 


at 35. 4, 49. 7. 

7. 11: add Madvig’s punctuation, viz. full stop 
after praetermissos. 

10. 3: refer to the note in the Oxford text. 

24. 5: Madvig suggests magnam partem for 
magna parte. 

35. 6: add Madvig’s revocandi to the note. 

43. 5: a wrong citation. The Oxford text 
brackets usi sunt adaeque. 

56. 13: the Oxford text reads tribuni for tribunt- 


ciam potestatem. 

The historical appendixes treat foreign 
and domestic policy, chronology, conu- 
bium between patricians and plebeians, 
the consular tribunate, and the tribuni 
plebis and Senate, in the period covered 
by Book IV. Their value lies in their 
direct references to the text, so that we 
see Livy’s narrative in the light of 
modern research and the modern con- 
troversies in relation to the most 
important ancient evidence. One does 
not have to agree with all the conclu- 


sions to profit from the discussion, 
especially on the problems of chrono- 
logy. Readers, however, will do well to 
bring De Sanctis and Last (in C.A.H. 
vii) into the discussion to supplement, 
and correct, Bayet’s use of Pais, e.g. on 
the problem of Augustus and Cornelius 
Cossus (20. 5-11). 

Caution is also advisable in arguing 
for later ‘ re-editing ’ additions where 
serious inconsistencies occur within a 
brief space. This line of argument 
assumes that Livy preserved consis- 
tency in his first composition. How can 
this be assumed for a writer who intro- 
duced Polybian sections (with Olympiad 
dating) into his Roman annalists’ frame- 
work (with Roman dating), so that in the 
second century B.C. operations in Greece 
apparently attributed to the spring of 
one year often actually belong to the 
autumn of the preceding year? Livy 
follows a formal scheme of composition, 
without careful reconciliation of sub- 
ject-matter: this strengthens Bayet’s 
case against the Oxford editors’ trans- 
position of 30. 4 to 30. 12. Livy uses 
one source for whole episodes, noting 
variants, usually at the end, without 
modifying his main account (cf. ch. 20). 
Thus on the evidence apparent additions 
may not be any later than the first 
process of composition itself. 

A. H. McDonaLp. 

University of Sydney. 


A SPANISH EDITION OF LIVY 


Jose VALLEJO: Tito Livio, Libro XXI. 
Edicién, estudio preliminar y comen- 
tario. Pp. cxx+157. 8 plates, 1 
folding map, 10 sketch maps, 5 line 
drawings. Madrid: Instituto ‘An- 
tonio de Nebrija’, 1946. Paper. 


Livy xxi seems to be coming into its 
own. Van Ooteghem’s edition (1939) is 
now followed by this competent and 
attractive text, introduction, and com- 
mentary, published under the auspices 
of the journal Emerita by a Spanish 
scholar. It is a volume clearly designed 
to reach several publics. The notes, 
though they often deal with elementary 
points of syntax, also contain details of 
Livian usage suited rather to the univer- 


sity student than to the schoolboy ; and 
in the introduction the scholar and the 
schoolmaster are provided with a clear 
and intelligent survey of the main his- 
torical problems raised in Livy xxi, 
together with a note on the Spanish 
tribes of the north-east and an investi- 
gation into the names and character of 
Saguntum (Arse) and Tarraco (Cese). 
The text is mainly Weissenborn— 
Miiller—-Rossbach, but Sr. Vallejo has 
also drawn on Conway—Walters, Luter- 
bacher, and others. His textual dis- 
cussion is always to the point, even 
when it is not persuasive. In 35. 12, 
where Conway-Walters retained the 
MS. afflicti, Vallejo makes out an over- 
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whelming case for the usually accepted 
adfixi. His adoption in the same pas- 
sage of Blatt’s transposition of gui 
paulum titubassent before nec is, how- 
ever, more dubious. Surely the tottering 
(titubassent) did not precede, but fol- 
lowed, the Japsus, which is adequately 
explained by the wa lubrica. In 62. 4 
Vallejo plausibly defends the MS. hos- 
tiam, comparing 63. 13 uitulus...se... 
proripuisset. 
However, it is on the history that the 
main emphasis is placed; and here 
Vallejo’s introduction has a quality and 
value of its own. It reveals wide reading 
in the relevant literature, including 
some works by Miltner and Klotz not 
yet accessible here. No question of im- 
portance is neglected, though frequently 
the author is content with a non liquet. 
His discussion of the Kriegsschuldfrage 
is eminently sensible. He rightly sees 
that juridically the Ebro Treaty was 
irrelevant to the situation discussed in 
Carthage in 218. In fact, it is likely that 
it was not mentioned, and when Poly- 
bius (iii. 21. 1) says that the Carthagin- 
ians refused to discuss it (wapeouws7wv), 
he is probably interpreting the absence 
of any reference to such a discussion in 
his source (Fabius?) in the light of the 
interminable wrangling of the second 
century. Clearly Polybius thought the 
Carthaginians rejected the Roman in- 
vitation to discuss the treaty because 
they believed they had broken it by 
attacking Saguntum. But this was not, 
as Vallejo argues, because Polybius ac- 
cepted the version (found in Livy xxi. 2. 
7 and Appian Hisp. 7) according to 
which the treaty contained a special 
clause covering Saguntum (in ii. 13. 7 
he explicitly denies the existence of such 
a clause), but rather because he is 
imagining, as he does elsewhere, that 
Saguntum lay north of the Ebro. 
Vallejo has a full discussion of that 
old crux, the Roman mobilization of 218. 
His solution—a compromise between 
those of Gelzer and De Sanctis—is that 
five legions were originally mobilized, 
two for Sicily under Sempronius, two 
for Spain under Scipio, and a fifth 
legion from the previous year (the rérap- 
tov otparomedov Of Polyb. iii. 40. 14) in 
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Cisalpine Gaul under Manlius. Subse- 
quently Atilius took one of Scipio’s 
legions to reinforce Manlius, and Scipio 
enrolled another in its place, so that 
the total for the year was six (cf. Livy 
xxl. 17. 2). Polybius (ibid.) says that 
‘a praetor’ took 7a... [lomAiw mpo- 
Kexelptopeva, otpatoreda (which should 
mean both legions) to reinforce Manlius; 
but if Cantalupi was right, Polybius 
occasionally wrote dvo orpardémeda where 
a single legion with its double unit of 
citizens and socit was indicated (e.g. 
ili. 107. 9; Livy xxxvii. 39. 7), and this 
is what Vallejo thinks happened here. 
However, thisimplies that Polybius took 
these data from a non-Roman source, 
which is improbable. Vallejo’s alterna- 
tive, that Polybius misinterpreted ‘una 
expresiOn como “‘consulis copiae’’’ in 
Fabius, is more plausible (though he will 
hardly have used the Latin version of 
Fabius). But so for that matter are 
several other schemes for the mobiliza- 
tion of 218 which assume an error in 
Polybius. The merit of Vallejo’s is that 
in the matn it fits Livy : it does not really 
explain Polybius too. For this kind of 
detail, however, that is perhaps not an 
insuperable difficulty. 

In conclusion here are one or two 
small points. In 1. 4 the comment on 
altaria is ‘plural for singular, a usage 
frequently found in classical Latin’: 
the reader is not told that altaria (pl.) 
is the normal usage of this word. In 4.1 
the political significance of optimus 
quisque is not explained. In 21. 1 the 
note on auditis quae . . . acta decretaque 
forent, though good so far as it goes, 
breaks off without giving the psycho- 
logical explanation of the construction. 
In 31. 3 ventum foret is said to be a sub- 
junctive ‘muy raro en clasica en este 
tipo de frase’: it is the subjunctive of a 
subordinate clause in oratio obliqua. In 
27. 6 Vallejo interprets vatibus iunctis 
as a bridge of rafts (despite Polyb. iii. 
42. 8): in that case would it be natural 
to write vatesque fabricatae, in quibus 
equi uirique et alia onera traicerentur 
(xxi. 27. 5)? Coelius Antipater, who 
finished his work after the death of C. 
Gracchus, did not dedicate it to Laelius 
(p. 74), who died in 128, but (as Marx 
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showed) to L. Aelius (fr. 24 B Peter). 
Nor is there any good evidence for a 
Romano-Massiliote alliance before the 
early fourth century: Trogus’ story of 
relations in the time of the kings (p. 34) 
is quite unreliable. 

But this is a good book, and one that 
should do much to further classical 
studies in Spanish schools and univer- 
sities. It has a grammatical index, and 


ASPECTS OF THE 


Victor EHRENBERG: Aspects of the An- 
cient World. Pp. 256; 4 plates. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1946. Cloth, 15s. 
net. 

In this book Dr. Ehrenberg has col- 

lected fifteen essays and reviews, most 

of which have appeared, over the past 
twenty years, in foreign periodicals. 

The chronological range is wide, from 

the beginnings of European history to 

the Form of Rule in the later Roman 

Empire. The scale of treatment varies 

from an essay on Sparta devised for a 

broadcast, to a sympathetic but critical 

study of Eduard Meyer. All who are 
interested in the ancient world will find 
something to interest them here. 

In an age dominated by specialization 
general studies, based on sound scholar- 
ship, are to be welcomed. Dr. Ehren- 
berg is at his best in the study of ideas. 
His essay on Eunomia is an excellent 
review of the adaptation of the word 
to the changing currents of political 
thought. In his treatment of the 
Athenian hymn to Demetrius Polior- 
cetes he illuminates the spirit of the age 
and shows the germs of ideas which 
were to become more significant in the 
Hellenistic Age and later. In his more 
general discussions of the beginnings of 
European history, the geographical de- 
terminants of Greek development, and 
the relevance of the ancient world to 
modern Europe Dr. Ehrenberg writes 
interestingly, even if his views are not 
essentially new. 

More detailed is his study of early 
Athenian colonies. Here he makes a 
sound case against Berve’s thesis that 
the earliest colonies were undertaken by 
virtually independent dynasts and not 
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is illustrated with several maps (one 
twice!), sketches of Spanish armour, 
and a collection of Alpine views suffi- 
ciently catholic to suit all theories of 
Hannibal’s route. There are few mis- 
prints and the type is good. But the 
binding will hardly withstand the wear 
for which it is intended. 
F. W. WALBANK. 
University of Liverpool. 


ANCIENT WORLD 


directed by the State. From this he 
proceeds to a general examination and 
classification of the various forms of 
cleruchy and colony. This is a useful 
outline, but if it was intended to be 
more it should have included a detailed 
consideration of the Hestiaia decrees. 
The problems raised by the Chersonese 
settlements are handled judiciously ; the 
answers, if not new, help to clear the 
air. The suggestion, repeated here, that 
Miltiades’ Parian expedition was a 
preliminary to colonization in the silver 
district of Thrace has less to com- 
mend it. 

While there is much to be gained by 
collecting independent essays scattered 
over periodicals, some of which are not 
readily accessible, the inclusion of 
reviews is more debatable. The reviews 
here included are admittedly discussions 
based on reviews, but important books 
open new fields, and discussions that 
ignore the subsequent consolidation 
tend to date. A contemporary review 
of Seltman’s Athens, its History and 
Coinage before the Persian Invasion 
(1924) is less interesting than would be 
an examination of Seltman’s pioneer 
work in the light of subsequent discus- 
sion. Similarly, though Schachermeyr’s 
Etruskische Frithgeschichte remains an 
outstanding work, the Etruscan problem 
has moved on since 1929. Kornemann’s 
Doppelprinzipat und Reichstetlung im 
Imperium Romanum (1930) hardly 
deserves to be brought to life again. 
These reviews we would gladly have 
sacrificed for more essays of the 
calibre of Eunomia, and there are many 
such that Dr. Ehrenberg must have in 
his mind. 








IIo 


The plates fall below the excellent 
level of the book’s production. They are 
not numbered and they have the 
appearance of an afterthought rather 
than of an integral part of the book. 
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The coins in particular have an uncon- 
vincing air and are not used to full 
advantage in the text. 
RUSSELL MEIGGs. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


IN QUEST OF CIVILIZATION 


RONALD LATHAM: In Quest of Civiliza- 
tion. Pp. 336; 26 plates, 3 maps, time- 
chart. London: Jarrolds, 1946. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


Tuis is a scholarly, well-informed, and 
well-planned survey of the main ad- 
vances of culture to the age of Augustus. 
A sub-title, on the dust-cover but not 
on the title-page, is ‘a search for 
ancient clues to the modern puzzle ’. 
On a fly-leaf is the observation of 
Isocrates (Panegyricus 32) that men 
‘did not immediately light upon the 
mode of life that prevails to-day; but 
they provided it for themselves, bit by 
bit, through their combined exertions ’ ; 
and the plan of the book is to indicate 
main achievements of this kind. It 
grew out of a course of lectures at the 
Working Men’s College, St. Pancras, in 
1938, addressed to intelligent adults, 
who will have enjoyed it as much as the 
writer confesses that he did himself. 
He makes copious use of translations 
from leading writers in each culture; 
many of them are his own, and those 
from classical authors are often graceful. 
There is no display of references, but 
some standard authorities are collected 
in the Preface. 

It is not easy to correlate the contri- 
butions of Eastern and of Western cul- 
tures ; but the main purpose of the book 
is kept well in view, and determines 
the standpoint and perspective. The 
photographs are admirably chosen and 
reproduced. The opening chapter, ‘ His- 


tory and Ourselves’, presents civiliza- 
tion not as a thing but as a process, in 
which we are the momentary agents, 
and our descendants after us. Its fulfil- 
ment, in Aristotelian language, is the 
‘good life’ instinctively desired by 
Everyman; and we all share the re- 
sponsibility for success or failure. 

Mr. Latham has been happy in his 
quest. He has collected a remarkable 
series of pronouncements from men of 
different ages and cultures, who share 
this outlook and prescribe courses of 
action. The practical value of such 
wisdom is being generally realized. As 
Lord Acton put it, ‘ if the Past has been 
an obstacle and a burden, knowledge of 
the Past is the safest and surest 
emancipation ’. There are sound views 
here on human origins, and the problem 
of race; Man comes into view as the 
“imaginative animal’, a variable and 
unstable species, but continuous from 
his origin to modern times. 

No doubt deliberately, the survey 
stops short of Christianity, with the 
cultural ideas of Cicero, and the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum. ‘So for the mo- 
ment, everybody was pleased ’ (p. 318) 
as in Horace’s Odes of Thanksgiving. 
But the ancients were looking for a 
static, not a dynamic solution (p. 325), 
and Mr. Latham ends with the restate- 
ment of the ‘Quest’ in terms which 
it must be for another volume to 
elaborate. 


Oxford. 


Joun L. Myres. 


NICANOR OF ATHENS 


O. F. GRAZEBROOK: Nicanor of Athens. 
The Autobiography of an Unknown 
Citizen. Pp. xviii+359. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1946. Cloth, ros. 6d. 
net. 

It seems that Classical Athens, like 

Shakespeare, does not easily abide our 


question. It is a curious fact that in 
spite of all that makes Athenian life so 
vivid in history, in spite of Plato’s 
dramatic settings to the Dialogues—or 
is it because of them?—it has always 
proved so difficult to produce a picture 
of that life, at once vivid and convincing, 
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in fiction. Bekker’s Charikles, like his 
Gallus, has enjoyed a sustained success, 
among antiquarians; Mr. Robinson’s 
Days of Alkibiades is easy and pleasant, 
as a schoolbook; Mrs. Mitchison’s citi- 
zens Of Cloud-Cuckoo-Land are hardly 
as interesting as her Gauls and Romans 
or her Hellenistic Greeks and _bar- 
parians; whereas Classical Rome, of 
which no one has yet managed to write 
an interesting history in English, has 
been the theme of several excellent 
novels, to say nothing of the merely 
horrific. Even in the hands of Shake- 
speare, in contrast to the great Roman 
plays, Athens has to be content with 
Timon. 

This is the background of Mr. Graze- 
brook’s vain search, as he tell us, for 
‘books which would bring these fasci- 
nating people out of the frames in 
which they had been portrayed’; and 
of the reply of his bookseller—a dis- 
cerning bookseller, to whom our thanks 
are due: ‘I don’t knowof any such book. 
You will have to write it yourself.’ 

The result is a fresh and lively ‘auto- 
biography’, portraying the Athens of 
the Peloponnesian War and the begin- 
nings of post-war recovery. It is not the 
Athens of the Symposium and the 
Apology, however ; for Mr. Grazebrook’s 
object has been to imagine those years 
as seen through the eyes of an Athenian 
‘plain man’. His Nicanor knows little 
and understands less of Socrates ; being 
in this too, no doubt, like most Athe- 
nians, though his brother Lysis is repre- 
sented as a disciple (AAAos obdros 
Aéois). Nicanor himself is purely a 
business man, son of a father wealthy 
enough to be the choregus who paid 
for the Knights, and to be afraid of 
attracting the unfavourable notice of 
Cleon. Nicanor himself has the flair for 
business which enables him to remain 
as well off as anybody else in lean times, 
and ‘knows everybody’ well enough 
for a friend to suggest to him after the 
war the idea of writing an unvarnished 
account of his personal experiences. He 
is a child in the early years of the war; 
hears of the early feats of Demosthenes 
from an elder brother; is captured in 
the Sicilian disaster, escapes, and lives 


III 


through the vicissitudes, intrigues, and 
recurring terror of the next ten years 
into the bleak but hopeful dawn of a 
new age. Patriotic, a democrat, reason- 
ably courageous but no hero, god-fearing 
though not quite sure what he believes, 
‘acute rather than intelligent’, as his 
creator says, Nicanor is a credible and 
consistent character, and his dealings or 
fleeting contacts with Pasion the banker, 
Aristophanes, Nicias, Critias and his 
young kinsman Plato, Lysander, and 
other historic figures generally carry 
conviction. The handling of the great 
crises—Sicily, the news of Aegospotami 
—for all the dry ‘plain man’s’ style 
which Mr. Grazebrook has deliberately 
adopted, is not unworthy of its subject. 

It is easier to pick out errors of detail 
in such a book than to write a book 
without making some; but neverthe- 
less, since it is a University press that 
has undertaken its publication, one 
could have wished that the book had 
first been submitted to some competent 
professional historian, who could have 
smoothed out a number of little things. 
Nicanor makes the army turn right- 
handed from the Acraean cliff west 
of Syracuse, to reach the Asinarus. 
Euboea was never reconquered during 
the Peloponnesian War after the dis- 
aster off Eretria (p. 256); and Apollo 
was not identified with the Sun-god in 
Classical Athens. ‘Helle’ on p. 253 is 
apparently a slip for Helen’s Island, 
east of Sunium ; but more regrettable is 
the reference, drawn from some classical 
atlas, to ‘the Isle of Patrocli’ (p. 95). 
The Patroclus in question was a Pto- 
lemaic admiral, and the phrase ‘of 
Patrocli’ reminds one of nothing except 
the egregious (though official) modern 
map which decorates the peninsula of 
Mount Athos with the legend ‘Canal of 
Xerxou’. Again, I doubt if Athenian 
cadets in Attica reckoned their marches 
in Persian parasangs (though the prac- 
tice perhaps sheds some light on Mr. 
Grazebrook’s dislike of Xenophon). Nor 
do I believe that Greek cadets, ancient 
or modern, ever made up marching- 
songs laughing at themselves. At the 
enemy, yes; or they might sing (and 
make up) sternly patriotic odes, or 
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march to the strains of an old or new 
love-song; but to laugh at one’s self, 
when in uniform and on duty, is an 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ trick. 

The proper names, too, are not always 
happy. ‘Nicanor’ itself sounds Dorian 
or Macedonian rather than Athenian. 
I very much doubt the existence of 
‘Georgias’ (passim). Neither an ancient 
general called Metaxes nor an ancient 
trading-caique called Zante sounds en- 
tirely convincing; and there are other 
possible queries. Were there Cartha- 
ginians fighting for Syracuse, of all 
cities? And if so, and if one of them had 
taken a Greek name, would it have been 
Gelon? 

One could accumulate a considerable 
list of similar matters ; but the following 
chronological cruxes are really worthy of 
the Athenaion Politeia: 1. (a) Nicanor 
was born two years before the outbreak 
of war (p. 1). (6) His brother Cleno- 
rides (?) was ten years older than 
Nicanor (p. 6). But (c) Clenorides ‘was 


HELLENISTIC 


Norman H. Baynes: The Hellenistic 
Civilization and East Rome. Pp. 48. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1946. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Tuis little volume is the James Bryce 
Memorial Lecture at Oxford for 1945, 
with some notes added, and it is to be 
hoped that everyone interested in 
ancient civilization will read it. Its 
theme, brilliantly worked out, is the 
continuity of the Hellenistic and By- 
zantine civilizations; East Rome was 
the intellectual heir of the Hellenistic 
Age. In spite of the loss of so much 
of Hellenistic literature, there seems 
enough to prove Professor Baynes’s 
contention that Greek culture, by the 
time Rome itself fell, had become the 
common inheritance of both the Pagan 
and the Christian world. I note the chief 
points. Greek thinkers after Alexander 
had to reckon with the monarchical 
State-form as a fact; and from the 
philosophic idea that it was a king’s 
duty to be a copy of God thought passed 
to the king as the agent of God (one sees 
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old enough for military service on the 
outbreak of war’ (p. 13). 2. Clenorides 
was killed in Sicily in 413 (p. 197), ‘in 
the roth year of the war’ (p. 8), which 
began in 431. We hope that Mr. Graze- 
brook will give us in the preface to a 
second edition his opinion as to whether 
an over-officious scribe has copied into 
the text the marginalia of a careless 
Byzantine scholiast, or whether, as we 
ourselves incline to conjecture, the 
whole of the chronological matter in 
pp. 1-8 is the interpolated work of a 
pseudo-Nicanor. 

Lastly, a misprint reduces the Athe- 
nians massacred and unburied at 
Aegospotami from 3,000 (was it not 
4,000?) to 300. ‘King’s archon’ is pre- 
sumably another misprint. 

None of these things, however, need 
spoil the reader’s enjoyment of what is 
perhaps the best work of fiction on 
ancient Athens so far written in English. 


A. R. Burn. 
University of Glasgow. 


CIVILIZATION 


this at Rome in Aurelian ruling by the 
grace of the Unconquered Sun) and so 
without a break to Eusebius’ theory of 
the Christian Empire. The Byzantine 
Bible, as regards the Old Testament, 
was the Hellenistic Septuagint; the 
victory at Byzantium of iconography 
over the iconoclasts maintained the con- 
tinuity of Greek art. Byzantium also 
kept the view of the ‘barbarian’ estab- 
lished by Alexander ; the term imported, 
not a stranger in blood, but one who was 
outside the common culture of the 
Empire. Above all, rhetoric, the fatal 
gift of Hellenism to Rome, permeates 
the Christian Fathers no less than it does 
later Greek and Roman literature; to 
Baynes the Creeds are the last great 
original achievement of the Greek 
genius. I wonder, however, if the 
Hellenistic Sevovdaiovia had much con- 
nexion with that of Christian Byzan- 
tium; might it not just be human 
nature? One thing most welcome here 
is Baynes’s rejection as inadequate (as 
indeed it is) of Bury’s famous ‘failure 
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of nerve’ as the characteristic of the 
Hellenistic world. Doubtless what Bury 


meant was the failure of rationalism ; it _ 


could be discussed indefinitely, but 
meanwhile I prefer Baynes’s query 
(though perhaps it refers better to the 
Roman Empire than to the Hellenistic 
world) ‘Is it not that man has set his 
confidence elsewhere?’ Just one thing 
I gravely doubt, though I cannot dis- 
cuss it—the rather iow view taken of the 
importance of the cities after Alexander ; 
others beside Rhodes had still a large 
part to play, and after all it was the 
city bourgeoisies which for two cen- 
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turies were the basis of the Roman 
Empire. Finally, as illustrating the lec- 
turer’s vast reading, comes the amazing 
fact that in the sixteenth century 
Russian writers were speaking of Mos- 
cow, the heir of Byzantium and her 
civilization, as the, Third Rome—‘a 
fourth Rome there will not be’ (pp. 
38-9). The bearing of this, even if 
unconscious, upon to-day’s Communist 
despotism and its aspirations might be 
an interesting study. That makes three 
studies that might spring out of one 
brief lecture. W. W. Tarn. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 


THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS 


Bluma L. TRELL: The Temple of Artemis 
at Ephesos. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, no. 107). Pp. x +71; 28 
plates. New York: American Numis- 
matic Society, 1945. Paper, $2. 


Tuts carefully written monograph, well 
documented and illustrated, contains 
much that both numismatists and 
classical archaeologists will wish to con- 
sider. Mrs. Trell has elsewhere compiled 
an exhaustive survey (not yet published) 
of those coins of Asia Minor which show 
representations of temples, in order to 
test their architectural accuracy in the 
light of other comparable evidence. She 
has here chosen the fourth-century 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus as a trial 
ground for the detailed display of her 
methods and principles, its special fit- 
ness being that the knowledge of its 
design and ornament does not depend 
upon copious numismatic evidence alone. 

It appears, after analysis of coins ex- 
tending from Augustus to Valerian, 
that certain axioms stand firm. Coins 
‘abbreviated ’ details but never invented 
them : thus the original octostyle fagade 
may be shown as hexastyle, tetrastyle, 
or even distyle, but is never more than 
octostyle. Architectural detail, when 


specified, was accurate: for example, 
the orders were never confused. Often, 
however, through limitation of space 
such detail was not specified, but merely 
stylized : a dotted line could stand for a 
moulding, a disk-like device could imply 
pedimental ornament. Such ‘minimal’ 


rules are plainly of great positive im- 
portance in the interpretation of coin- 
types when they can be proved to have 
operated generally within a given area ; 
and their application to other fields of 
coinage may well prove to be fruitful. 

In relation to the Artemision itself they 
open up important possibilities. There 
can be little doubt that there were three 
rectangular openings in the tympanum 
of the pediment—a larger central one 
with a smaller one on either side. The 
‘open pediment’, paralleled as near as 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum, may have 
had ritual or utilitarian purposes, but 
was perhaps due primarily to the need 
for reducing the vast weight over the 
central intercolumniations. Arranged 
in strict relation to these openings were 
four figures (a number never exceeded 
on the coins). Accepting Professor K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben’s suggestion that 
the individual figures produced in com- 
petition by Pheidias, Polyclitus, Cresi- 
las, and Phradmon were removed from 
the burnt temple ‘D’ and transferred 
to the fourth-century ‘E’ building, 
Mrs. Trell suggests that these are in fact 
the four pedimental figures here shown. 
Visible details of the figures on coins 
cannot be said to invalidate the theory, 
which, by its implication of group-homo- 
geneity, would allow us the welcome 
supposition that these four master- 
sculptors, though working in competi- 
tion, were also working at a single 
unified composition. 
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Some of the material collected in the 
appendixes might more appropriately 
have been reserved for publication in 
the author’s major work ; but this does 
not detract from the excellent quality 
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of the essay itself, which is fully up to 
the best standards of the vigorous series 
_in which it appears. 


C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


COINAGE IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Michael GRANT: From Imperium to 
Auctoritas. A Historical Study of 
Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire, 
49 B.C.-A.D. 14. Pp. xvii+510; 12 
plates. Cambridge: University Press, 
1946. Cloth, 63s. net. 


TuIs memorable book, produced in noble 
form and bearing on every page the 
mark of tireless industry, ingenuity, 
and criticism, has made a standard 
historical work out of a field of evidence 
never yet systematically surveyed and 
seldom (if ever) understood even in its 
broad outlines. Aes coins (other than 
the central issues of Rome itself) were 
struck in considerable numbers within 
the Empire between 49 B.C. and A.D. 14. 
They fall, as G. shows, into certain main 
classes: (i) ‘official’ issues, i.e. those 
struck directly by Caesar, the Pom- 
peians, the Liberators, the Triumvirs, 
and Octavian (both before and after 
27 B.C.), and by those officers to whom 
they delegated their authority ; (ii) issues 
struck at municipia and coloniae; and 
(iii) issues struck by peregrine com- 
munities. G. has assembled more than 
a thousand separate issues of such coin- 
age, grouped into some 340 series, of 
which not more than one-fifth have 
hitherto been correctly recognized. For 
this alone we shall for long be indebted 
to him. In addition he has, for each 
issue, analysed the competence of the 
issuing authority, and its relation (in 
the case of subordinates) to the supreme 
authority involved ; he has drawn cor- 
roborative evidence from an unremitting 
study of types, weights, metal-compos- 
ition (the spectroscope has furnished 
some exceptionally interesting material), 
and prosopography—where his detec- 
tive instinct has been richly rewarded. 
Threading his way through this huge 
mass of comparative evidence he pro- 
pounds, in the fourth and final sec- 
tion of the book, certain consequential 


views on the Augustan constitution, 
to the effect that, whereas from 49 
to 28 B.c. government (by whatever 
imperator) was by imperium maius, 
from 27 onwards Augustus replaced 
imperium maius almost wholly by an 
extended and all-embracing use of 
auctoritas exercised through tribunicia 
potestas. 

To review a book: so rich in detail, so 
tightly packed with argument, would 
be to write another book of comparable 
length. Section by section, mint by 
mint, and issue by issue, the coins are 
steadily passed before us, with every 
argument that type, metal, prosopo- 
graphy, or provenance can supply to fix 
or confirm the mint and minting author- 
ity. Style, too, is widely called upon; 
but here the touch is less sure, and 
the danger not clearly seen. There is, 
of course, the fundamental question 
whether the gold and silver coins of the 
official ‘central’ mints supplied the sole 
portrait-models both for their own suc- 
cessive series and also for provincially 
struck aes. This question, profoundly im- 
portant for so much of G.’s chronology 
and echoing like a discordant note 
through the whole work (cf. p. 122, n. 9, 
and indeed passim), is one which should 
have received prior treatment on its 
own merits before this book was written. 
G.’s conception of style is in general not 
easy to understand. It need not, ap- 
parently, connote portraiture (p. 123); 
yet, though an absolute, it is capable of 
‘similarity’, ‘difference’, ‘identity’, 
etc., all of which would be more easily 
appreciated if the plates illustrated 
sufficient coins (and both sides of those 
coins) as a check upon G.’s arguments. 
True estimation of style depends upon 
the understanding of the purely human 
and physical factors which mould it; 
and that understanding must be firm 
before style can be used as a primary 
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criterion. For style, after all, is not in 
essence disputable. 

In general, however, G.’s contribu- 
tion to knowledge is extraordinarily 
great, and it is strengthened by a full- 
ness of documentation and a width of 
reading which tell their own tale clearly 
enough. His appendixes show vividly 
how the lists of Roman and peregrine 
foundations made in this period, and 
likewise of provincial governors, must 
be expanded and revised in the light of 
the numismatic evidence. And it be- 
comes obvious, at last, how much 
greater was the total of aes coinage 
circulating within the Empire than has 
been imagined before. Even when many 
voluminous ‘Augustan’ issues are re- 
moved, as being evidently posthumous 
(pp. 328 ff.), the residue of provincial 
aes remains portentously large ; and its 
interrelation (though not intended to be 
precise, cf. pp. 295 ff.) indicates the un- 
doubted existence of some positive 
central policy. Much of this aes coinage 
consisted of numerous inaugural issues 
struck at both free and stipendiary 
communities; to these G. has directed 
an attention never before given. A 
good deal more was supplied by certain 
special issues from chosen mints, of which 
those of Nemausus and those with the 
‘Wreath-AVGVSTVS’ and ‘Wreath-CA’ 
types were perhaps the most prominent. 

From the purely numismatic view- 
point G.’s treatment of these two great 
series is of extreme importance. The 
COL. NEM ‘Crocodile’ coinage he 
would continue, mainly on iconographi- 
cal grounds, over the whole Julio- 
Claudian period and even longer (pp. 
70 ff.). His case is attractive, and must 
certainly contain much that is incontro- 
vertible: just ow much is difficult to 
determine until or unless he makes this 
series the object of a special study. This 
would prove or disprove a good many 
chronological determinations which, at 
the moment, appear to be somewhat 
arbitrary (pp. 74, 114). But in any case 
he has shown beyond doubt that the 
mint at Nemausus achieved an output 
which was quite exceptional and 


amounted to a primary source of coin- 
age for the western provinces. 


His 
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discussion of the ‘Wreath’ issues (pp. 
102 ff.) would, again, have been the 
better for preliminary analysis on 
specialist lines ; but it is none the less of 
great value. Provenance ties these coins 
to thé eastern provinces; and clear 
differences indicate a widespread mint- 
age. Thus the interpretation C(aesaris) 
A(uctoritate), which must henceforth 
be allowed without doubt to supersede 
C(ommune) A(siae) and many other 
suggestions, has constitutional implica- 
tions of great moment and interest ; for 
here, in fact, we see on aes struck in 
‘senatorial’ provinces the intentional 
expression of the theory of government 
by tribunicia potestas. 

Numismatically, therefore, G. has 
surveyed this vast field with care, 
patience, and skill. In some cases, as 
has been noted, his survey would have 
benefited from prior investigation on a 
much more detailed scale; in others 
(e.g. p. 91, on aes of ‘central’ mintage ; 
p. 467, on the duration of the ‘C.L. 
Caesares’ coinage) it would have been 
much wiser to exclude topics of a highly 
controversial nature, not strictly rele- 
vant to the central theme, rather than 
introduce them without the discussion 
for which they cry aloud; and enough 
has been said of his employment of 
‘style’ as a criterion. But this is not to 
deny for a moment the immense and 
enduring success of this great analysis, 
or the volume of constitutional evidence 
which it has been made to yield. What, 
then, of his constitutional conclusions? 
The definitive answer here must come 
from practised constitutional historians 
qualified to criticize the minutiae of 
G.’s arguments. Of the overwhelming 
importance of tribunicia potestas after 
27 B.C., and especially after 23, there can 
be no question; and Carisius’ issues at 
Emerita are rightly recognized as giving 
the official viewpoint in this respect (p. 
435; cf. Num. Chron. 1945, pp. 72 ff.). 
Whether imperium was so completely 
subordinated as G. suggests is, however, 
another matter; for, granted Augustus’ 
auctoritas, the distinction between ac- 
tion by imperium and action by éribu- 
nicia potestas must often have been a 
vaporous one, as seems to be suggested 
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by G.’s discussion of edicta, decreta, etc. 
(cf. p. 433 ad init.). Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that, in attempting to diminish the 
probable scope of smperium after 27, one 
may exaggerate its stature before that 
date. The development of the word 
imperator from a title of competence to 
a titular prefix is a natural one ; but the 
conception of imperium mazus as simply 
imperium over other holders of im- 
perium seems unnecessarily precise (p. 
428; cf. p. 440), just as the interpreta- 
tion of “potitus rerum omnium’ in the 
Res Gestae as the tenure of some formal 
potestas or imperium (p. 421) appears to 
lack justification. To consider Augustus 
is to consider the exercise of power pure 


and simple; and in exercising supreme 
power for forty-five years Augustus, by 
virtue of auctoritas, enabled that power 
to be viewed now in one light, now in 
another. If we are to avoid over- 
minute analysis in such matters, it may 
be enough to indicate the enormous 
scope and potency of auctoritas without 
necessarily underlining (as a prelude to 
limiting) the role of tmpertum. The fine 
achievement of this book is that it does 
show, beyond all dispute, the detailed 
working of auctoritas in a newly mapped 
field of outstanding complexity, wealth, 
and interest. 
C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


ROMAN REPUBLICAN SEA-POWER 


J. H. Tuer: Studies on the History of 
Roman Sea-Power in Republican 
Times. Pp. vi+456. Amsterdam: 
N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Mij., 1946. Cloth, 25s. net. 


Tus book is a careful and thorough 
piece of work. As the author explains, 
it presents preliminary studies for a com- 
plete history of Roman Republican sea- 
power which he hopes to write. This 
circumstance does not deny to it sub- 
stantial value of its own. The main 
part of the book (pp. 32-431) is con- 
cerned with naval warfare in the Second 
Punic War and in the period from 201 
to 167 B.c. It thus bridges half the gap 
that separates two eminent articles, that 
of Dr. Tarn on the fleets of the First 
Punic War (J.H.S. 1907), and that of 
Professor Kromayer (Philologus, 1897) 
on the development of the Roman Navy 
from the pirate-war of Pompey to the 
Battle of Actium. The evidence for the 
century that precedes the great cam- 
paign of 67 B.c. is relatively slight for 
naval history, and Professor Thiel is 
justified in applying himself to the 
period of which he writes. The control 
of the ancient authorities appears to be 
complete ; that of the modern literature 
leaves little to seek, though one would 
expect a reference to the articles in 
Pauly—Wissowa, Supp.-Bd. v, ‘Seekrieg’ 
and ‘Seewesen’, uneven though they are, 
and more than a single reference to the 


chapter on ‘Das Seekriegswesen bei 
den Rémern’, slight though it is, in 
Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen und Krieg- 
fiihrung der Griechen und Rémer. Pro- 
fessor Thiel would have found something 
to his purpose in G. T. Griffith’s article 
‘An Early Motive of Roman Imperial- 
ism’ in the Cambridge Historical Journal, 
1935, though that may not have been 
accessible to him. And it is only fair to 
remember that the book was written 
under conditions of hardship and even 
danger during the enemy occupation of 
Holland. This fact may explain the 
lack of what would have made the book 
easier reading, a thorough revision of 
its phraseology by an English scholar. 
The author naturally thinks in his own 
language, and the thought is not always 
precisely rendered by his words, For 
example, the autonomy of the English 
language prevents ‘a surprising attack’ 
from being the same thing as a “surprise 
attack’ or a ‘diverting attack’ from 
being the same thing as a ‘diversionary 
attack’. But too much should not be 
made of this. The author’s meaning is 
practically always perfectly clear, and 
that is what matters. 

An introductory chapter on the 
Romans and the sea is discursive and 
ranges from the Romans’ fashionable 
habit of ‘enjoying the sea from the 
beach’ to an estimate of the demo- 
graphic or economic reasons which now 
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hindered, now made _ indispensable, 
Roman navalism. The general truth 
that Rome was content to secure a 
margin of superiority over her enemies 
of the moment or to hinder her future 
enemies from being so strong at sea as 
to drive the Republic to maintain strong 
fleets in time of peace, and that Rome 
was skilful in causing non-Romans to 
provide what to her was the junior and 
not the senior service, is well argued and 
illustrated. 

In the second chapter, that on the 
Hannibalic War, the naval forces on 
either side are analysed year by year 
with the utmost diligence. In his criti- 
cism of the tradition Professor Thiel is 
eclectic. While more than reluctant to 
yield to the extreme scepticism of 
Kahrstedt, he is on his guard against 
a too ready acceptance of accounts in 
which his detailed examination of fleet 
strengths and fleet movements detects 
serious difficulties. There is much dis- 
cussion of Carthaginian naval strategy, 
as is reasonable, for, in general, the 
Senate was more inclined to thwart the 
Carthaginians than to embark upon a 
drastic exploitation of the greater naval 
potential of the Republic. Some doubt 
may fairly be felt whether the author 
has taken sufficiently into account how 
precarious was any considerable over- 
seas enterprise that did not proceed 
from one secure base to another. It is 
not easy to see where in Italy Hannibal 
could have landed a large army in 218 
B.c. even if he could have collected 
transport for it without foregoing the 
element of relative surprise without 
which his prospects were slight. Bomil- 
car’s apparent passion for appearing too 
early or too late is in part to be ex- 
plained by Philip’s failure to co-ordi- 
nate his land strategy with the naval 
strategy of his ally. But as Professor 
Thiel points out, the missed opportuni- 
ties were not all on one side, and his 
shrewd criticisms reveal weaknesses in 
the Roman conduct of the war at sea 
which go far to justify his general judge- 
ment of their shortcomings on that 
element. 

In the chapter on naval warfare from 
201 to 167 B.c. the author brings out 

4598-24 


the effect of Roman superiority by sea 
in the Second Macedonian War, despite 
the fact that no naval battle was fought 
in it. He takes account throughout of 
the problems of sea transport and the 
Romans’ reluctance to lengthen their 
sea communications. The long section 
on the naval campaign of 191 and 
190 B.C. is largely an aristeia of the 
Rhodians, but there is good apprecia- 
tion or criticism of the strategy of 
C. Livius and L. Regillus. The latter re- 
ceives much spirited dispraise. In this 
and the Third Macedonian War the use 
of praetors as admirals as contrasted 
with the Jegati of the Second Macedo- 
nian War is appraised as a hindrance to 
due co-operation on land and sea. Here 
too there are valuable analyses of fleet 
numbers and the evidence for the build- 
ing of new ships and the use of old ones. 
The decline of Roman naval power 
which leads to a century of ‘fleetless- 
ness’ attests the limitations of Roman 
senatorial statecraft. What little can 
be said of naval activity in the western 
Mediterranean is stated and discussed. 
The chapter is one that deserves very 
careful study by any scholar who would 
understand the art of war under the 
Middle Republic. 

In the closing chapter on the corvus 
problem, Professor Thiel justly points 
out that the account of this device in 
Polybius i. 22 contains technical details 
which would be strange if the device 
was fictitious. He explains the absence 
of any reference to it after Ecnomus by 
supposing that the Romans found that 
it made their clumsy ships unseaworthy 
in bad weather and therefore abandoned 
it. This led to their defeat at Drepana, 
whereas for the Aegates campaign they 
built a fleet more on the less clumsy 
Rhodian model. He might have added 
Polybius’ statements (i. 59. 12; 61. 3) 
that the crews had received intensive 
training inmanceuvre. He would answer 
Dr. Tarn’s arguments about the im- 
possibility of basing landing-bridges on 
unstable ships by supposing that they 
were only used when ships were prow 
to prow. This conflicts with Polybius 
i. 22. 8 and 23. 10 (which, however, may 
be an exaggeration), and it is very hard 
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to believe that boarding with only two 
men abreast would be effective. But 
though the chapter does not seem to 
clear up the matter beyond all doubt, 


its candour and good sense make it 
worth careful consideration. 
F. E. Apcock. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


DANUBIANA 


Dissertationes Pannonicae. Ser. I, no. 12. 
Arthur STEIN: Die Reichsbeamten von 
Dazien (1944). Pp. 131. Ser. II, no. 11. 
Laureae Aquincenses II (1941). Pp. 
347; portrait, 61 plates, figs. Ser. II, 
no. 20. Eva v. Bonis: Die kaitser- 
zeitliche Keramik von Pannonien (aus- 
ser den Sigillaten). 1. Die Materialien 
der frithen Katserzeit (1942). Pp. 268; 
figs., 10 plates. Budapest: Numis- 
matic and Archaeological Institute 
of the Péter Pazmany University. 
Paper. 

By the year 1939 the Dissertationes 

Pannonicae, after not a decade from 

their inception, were already a massive 

achievement. That they should have 
continued, with a great variety of recent 
items, unimpaired in quality, typo- 
graphy, or plates, is highly to the credit 
of all concerned, not least their valiant 
editor, Professor Alféldi of Budapest. 

Of the three volumes here under notice, 

Arthur Stein’s Reichsbeamten von Dazien 

received a long discussion in /.R.S. 

Xxxvi (1946), 169-78. In this place it 

will be enough to mention Stein’s name 

as sufficient guarantee. The catalogue 
raisonné of imperial officials in the 
province of Dacia touches somewhere or 
other almost all the problems of defence 
and administration in the wide lands of 
the Empire, and is especially relevant 
to Britain. Students of prosopography 
are not surprised to find men with 
Dacian experience sent to hold com- 
mand in the far north-west. But that 
point is only the first element in the 
analogies that could be discovered. The 
appeal of Eva v. Boénis’s volume, Die 
katserzettliche Keramik von Pannonien, 
will be more restricted, but plates are 
there, drawings of shapes, and a German 
summary. The subject is native pot- 
tery, mostly from the region of Emona 
and Poetovio. The author concludes 
that it is impossible to distinguish 
Celtic from Illyrian peoples on this 


evidence. That should not come as a 
paradox—or even as a disappointment. 
Even the personal nomenclature of 
Pannonian tribesmen can be deceptive. 

And now the second volume of 
Laureae Aquincenses is to hand, the 
Festschrift published in memory of 
Valentin Kuzsinszky. Of its numerous 
and valuable contributions, both local 
and general in interest, only a few can 
be singled out. E. Groag, ‘Zur sena- 
torischen Gefolgschaft des Caesar im 
actischen Krieg’ (pp. 30-44), puts to the 
test a statement of Augustus in the 
Res Gestae (c. 25): eighty-three of the 
senators on his side in the war against 
Egypt were either consulars or subse- 
quently became consuls. Groag draws 
up a list of these persons which, with a 
generous inclusion of elderly relics, 
renegades, and even neutrals like Pollio, 
reaches only to seventy-eight—and 
leaves a pretty problem. It is a pleasure 
to note in passing his conjecture about 
the mysterious L. Cornelius, consul 
suffect in 38 B.c. : this may be one of the 
Lentuli, a numerous clan, though never 
conspicuous in periods of foreign or 
civil war. Confirmation comes from an 
altar recently found at a small town 
near Verona bearing the date ‘C. Nor- 
bano L. Lentulo cos.’ (L’ann. ép. 1945, 
66). As Norbanus was ordinarius for 
the year with Ap. Claudius Pulcher, the 
latter would seem to have retired pre- 
maturely in favour of L. (Cornelius) 
Lentulus. H. Nesselhauf, ‘ Die Legionen 
Mésiens unter Claudius und Nero’ (pp. 
40-6), discusses the transference of 
legions from province to province and 
suggests that Moesia may have had a 
garrison of four legions for some years 
after A.D. 46. If one of them, IV 
Scythica, was later sent to the Rhine, 
then, so he argues, that would explain 
and justify what Tacitus says about 
the dispatch of reinforcements to Cor- 
bulo in the East, ‘adiectaque ex Ger- 
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mania legio’ (Amn. 13. 35). The 
European legion which in fact joined 
Corbulo was IV Scythica; it thus might 
have come all the way from Germany 
and not, as most scholars believe, from 
its previous station in Moesia. E. Bir- 
ley, ‘The Origins of Legionary Cen- 
turions’ (pp. 47-62), is most important, 
for it demolishes theories rashly stated 
by Domaszewski and widely accepted. 
The method is palmary, the inquiry 
complete, using all the resources of 
epigraphy and nomenclature. No sum- 
mary can do it justice. S. Pavlovié’s 
‘Funde und Forschungen in Brigetio 
(Szény)’ publishes a wealth of new 
material from this legionary camp (pp. 
119-64). The period of its first establish- 


ment now becomes clearer, thanks to 
structural observations and tiles of XJ 
Claudia pia fidelis. That legion was 
probably at Brigetio from A.D. 101 
until c.. 106 (p. 159)—or perhaps even 
for a little longer, one might argue, but 
it was not the first and there was an 
earlier camp, of earth—presumably 
Domitianic. Lastly, F. Lang, ‘Das 
Dolichenum von Brigetio’ (pp. 165- 
81), will be noted, not only for its 
subject, but for the inscription found 
at the shrine (p. 169), which helped to 
solve a difficulty in Syrian geography 
by revealing a decurio from ‘Seleu. 
Zeugmae’. 
RONALD SYME. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


ROMAN LEGAL SCIENCE 


Fritz ScHutz: History of Roman Legal 
Science. Pp. xvi+ 358. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1946. Cloth, 21s. net. 


Dr. SCHULZ is prodigiously learned— 
he speaks truly in the preface of his 
‘insatiable appetite for books ’—full of 
original ideas, and more stimulating 
than any other Roman lawyer now 
writing in England; and a new book 
from his pen is a notable and welcome 
event. English civilians must be deeply 
grateful to Professor F. de Zulueta for 
translating so carefully and so idiomatic- 
ally a book with whose main thesis he 
disagrees, unless he has been converted 
since 1938. He must have derived a 
quiet pleasure from writing (on p. 2071) 
‘it is erroneous to claim that P. Ryl. iii. 
474 disproves the post-classical author- 
ship of D. (12. 1) 1, as Zulueta, St. Besta, 
i. 139 ff., thinks’. 

The subject is not Roman Law, but 
Roman Jurisprudence, not the rules but 
the lawyers’ ways of thinking and 
writing. Under each of the four Periods 
are chapters headed ‘Introduction’, 
‘The Jurists’, ‘The Legal Profession’, 
‘Character and Tendencies of Juris- 
prudence’, and ‘Literature, its Forms 
and Transmission’. A general Intro- 
duction (four pages) defines ‘legal 


science’ or ‘jurisprudence ’—the words 
are used interchangeably—as ‘embrac- 
ing every form of vocational activity 


in the sphere of law’, and an Epilogue 
(two pages) explains, not quite clearly, 
why Justinian’s later enactments, the 
‘Novels’, are not included. The ground 
covered is much the same as in P. 
Kriiger’s Geschichte der Quellen und Lit- 
teratur des rémischen Rechts (ed. 2, 1912 
—antiquated but still indispensable, as 
Schulz says), but the angle of approach 
is different: ‘We must resolutely set 
aside purely biographical questions ; we 
must concentrate on the history of the 
lawyer’s art to the exclusion of the his- 
tory of its individual exponents’ (p. 4). 

Classical scholars who know the 
civilians’ habit of starting their ‘classi- 
cal period’ with Augustus and passing 
quickly to Hadrian will probably expect 
to be most interested in the ‘archaic 
period’ (down to the Second Punic 
War) and the ‘ Hellenistic period’, which 
suprisingly includes Cicero; and they 
will find an excellent sample of Schulz’s 
work in his account of the revolution 
brought about in Roman legal thinking 
by Q. Mucius and his ‘dialectical’ dis- 
tinctions and principles (pp. 62-9). But 
these periods are only allowed 33 and 
61 pages respectively, and the author’s 
chief interest is in the ‘classical’ and 
perhaps even more the ‘bureaucratic’ 
period (Diocletian to Justinian), and 
especially the transition between these 
two. 
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Most readers of this notice will be 
aware that Justinian’s Digest, published 
in 533, purports to consist of extracts 
from ‘classical’ jurists, but that the 
compilers were instructed by the Em- 
peror to make such changes as were 
necessary to bring the old statements 
into line with later legislation, includ- 
ing a great deal of Justinian’s own. 
It is certain that the Digest contains 
thousands of these ‘Interpolations ’— 
the word is used for omissions and 
alterations as well as for additions. 
Many were pointed out by Cujas and 
the Humanists of the sixteenth century 
(a class much criticized by Schulz). The 
discovery of the Veronese Gaius in 1816 
stimulated the search ; so did the making 
of the Birgerliches Gesetzbuch, which, in 
Maitland’s phrase, handed over the 
Corpus Iuris to the historians ; and our 
knowledge both of classical law and of 
the compilers’ methods and principles 
benefited immeasurably from the studies 
of such writers as Gradenwitz, Alibrandi, 
Gerhard Beseler, Pringsheim, Albertario, 
and Schulz himself. Unfortunately the 
extent of the compilers’ changes was 
exaggerated. ‘Interpolation-hunters’ 
lost sight of the well-known fact that 
the Digest was compiled in three years 
—with such minor interruptions as the 
‘Nika’ riots—and attributed to Tri- 
bonian’s commission an amount of law- 
making which might well have taken 
abler men ten times as long. Now it is 
generally recognized that, as Schulz 
says, ‘the compilers could not in so 
short a time have interpolated the 
classical texts to the extent which had 
been assumed from the end of the 
nineteenth century’ (p. 322). It might 
be expected that the doctrines which 
cannot be Tribonian’s might now be 
recognized again as late classical. Buck- 
land always maintained that there was 
far more change and growth within the 
classical age than the interpolationists 
would allow; and Schulz says that the 
‘cold fever of reactionary defence of the 
traditional texts’ threatens to follow 
the ‘hot fever of the mania for inter- 
polations’ (p. 144, n. 2). But his own 
explanation is different. Before they 
were disillusioned, Beseler, Albertario, 


and Schulz had made for themselves a 
picture of the way classical writers 
thought and wrote: faultlessly logical 
and consistent in expounding the law, 
though little concerned to develop or 
reform it; perfectly Ciceronian in their 
latinity, but free from all trace of 
rhetoric. This ideal Schulz now keeps 
inviolate by postulating a Western re- 
vision, between (say) A.D. 250 and 350, 
of practically all the classical texts used 
by Tribonian; and much the longest 
chapter of the present work is devoted 
to analysing the various products of the 


classical period and demonstrating—or. 


asserting—that most of the new ideas 
between Hadrian and Justinian were 
introduced by ‘the facile compilers and 
epitomists, the half-learned sciolists, of 
post-classical times’ (p. 199). ‘To-day 
there can be no further doubt that in 
post-classical times a more or less dras- 
tic revision of the classical juristic 
literature was carried out ; opinions can 
differ only as to the nature and extent 
of the revision of each individual work’ 
(p. 143). Not very many texts are 
quoted and discussed, and one reader 
at least finds most of the charges un- 
proven, though supported by such elo- 
quence as this on Papinian’s Quaestiones, 
of which Schulz has made a special 
study: ‘Almost every surviving frag- 
ment exhibits the ravages of the post- 
classical editor, who is constantly recog- 
nizable by his uncertain grasp of classical 
law, and often betrays himself by a pom- 
pous and sentimental rhetoric which is 
quite unsuitable for precise legal state- 
ment and serves only to darken counsel 
—in short the sort of thing that cannot 
possibly have come from Papinian’s 
pen’ (p. 235). Constantine invalidated 
thenotae of Paul and Ulpian on Papinian. 
Why? Justinian says propter honorem 
splendidissimt Papiniani; Schulz, ‘the 
imperial chancery knew that the notae 
of Paul and Ulpian commonly read in 
the editions of Papinian were in part 
apocryphal and in part depraved repro- 
ductions of what the classical writers 
had really written’ (p. 221). Tribonian 
‘recalls Ulpian’s Libri ad Sabinum as a 
classical precedent for a repetita prae- 
lectio. It is antecedently improbable 
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that this second edition was made by 
Ulpian himself; his literary production 
was too great and was accomplished in 
too short a time to allow of this’ (p. 
213). Most striking is the treatment of 
Gaius (pp. 159-68). Gaius was a classical 
jurist who flourished in the second cen- 
tury and was highly esteemed in the 
fifth and sixth. Recent discoveries in 
Egypt have tended to show both that 
this esteem goes back to the fourth or 
even the third century, and that, con- 
trary to the doctrines of Kniep and 
Solazzi, the Veronese palimpsest repre- 
sents pretty faithfully the text current 
between A.D..250 and 500. Yet the Vero- 
nese Gaius is utterly unlike Beseler’s 
ideal jurist ; and so Gaius, our only sub- 
stantial touchstone of classical writing, 
must be eliminated. Nothing simpler: 
Schulz points out that the text is often 
careless and omits much it ought to 
contain, and leaps to the conclusion that 
what we have is rough and scrappy 
lecture-notes, published after Gaius’ 
death. A like fate is attributed (p. 157) 
to the Libri tres iurts civilis of Massurius 
Sabinus, which are said, almost without 


argument, to be ‘obviously’ lecture- 
notes published posthumously. 

Time will test these doctrines, and 
such works as Buckland’s ‘The Jnter- 
pretationes to Pauli Sententiae and the 
Codex Theodosianus’ (Law Quarterly 
Review, 1944, p. 361) and Levy’s Pauli 
Sententiae, 1945, have opened up a 
neglected source of light on the dim 
years between Ulpian and Justinian ; 
but, for the present, judgement must be 
reserved. 

The section on the ‘bureaucratic 
period ’ comes as an anticlimax, so much 
of it having been anticipated. The doc- 
trine of post-classical revision is further 
elaborated, and there are flashes of in- 
sight, such as the comparative analysis 
of Christian influence and pagan humant- 
tas (pp. 297-9), and of paradox, such as 
the assertion that the Jewish texts in 
the Collatio were added as an after- 
thought (pp. 313-14). But the main 
value of this part lies in the full biblio- 
graphies of the scattered and inacces- 
sible post-classical literature. 

P. W. DuFF. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MOS MAIORUM 


C. W. WestrRuP: Introduction to Early 
Roman Law. Comparative Socio- 
logical Studies. The Patriarchal Joint 
Family. Vol. i, Part I, The House 
Community: Section I, Community 
of Cult. Part III, Patria Potestas: 
Section I, The Nascent Law. Pp. 
279, 311. Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 
(London: Oxford University Press), 
1944, 1939. Paper, 24s., 18s. net. 

DESPITE its title, this work seems to be 

not so much an introduction to even the 

earliest Roman law as a large and elabo- 
rate study of the beginnings of law 
generally, with copious illustrations 
especially from Rome, but hardly less 
from Greece, while India, Judaea, and 
the Germanic-speaking peoples are also 
called upon for contributions of material. 

Whether any more of it has been com- 

pleted the reviewer has no means of 

knowing; delays caused by war-time 
and post-war conditions in the receipt 


of books from the Continent are un- 
happily familiar. It would seem, to 
judge by the dates of publication, 
that the author has a comprehensive 
scheme planned out and is working 
at it in whatever order best suits 
him. 

One impression produced by the 
handsome and wide-margined pages is 
that a great deal of minute revising is 
wanted. That mistakes in English occur 
is not surprising; they are inevitable 
when a foreigner grapples with our 
capricious tongue, and are far fewer in 
vol. iii, which had the benefit of advice 
from an Englishman. Still, they would 
be better away. References to classical 
authors, while seldom actually in- 
accurate, are often given in an anti- 
quated fashion, making them needlessly 
hard to find, and sometimes to anti- 
quated texts. Small errors of interpreta- 
tion, while very seldom invalidating 
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any part of the main argument, still 
are numerous enough to be irritat- 
ing; I have found between twenty 
and thirty. Greek accents need much 
correcting. 

Leaving these minor matters aside, 
the reader will find a vast deal of matter 
set forth with the learning and modera- 
tion to be expected from this author. 
Vol. i begins by considering the origin 
of marriage, rightly stressing the diffi- 
culties attending such research as this, 
which by its very nature can get no 
direct evidence, and coming to con- 
clusions perhaps as nearly approxi- 
mating to truth as ever can be reached. 
Whether Westrup is right in supposing 
(pp. 28 ff.) that desire for offspring and 
the continuance of the race, and con- 
sequently lasting marriage, come in only 
with a settled and agricultural stage of 
society, is another matter. He shows 
excellent sense when discussing such 
controversial matters as polygyny (pp. 
159 ff.), mother-right (pp. 224 ff. ; but on 
p. 238, when speaking of the low position 
of women in many matrilineal peoples, 
he could with advantage have referred 
to J. H. Ronhaar, Women in Primitive 
Mother-right Societies), the quasi-owner- 
ship of the wife by the husband (pp. 
181 ff.), and in all the sections dealing 
specifically with Roman conditions. 
I notice with pleasure that in both 
this volume (p. 55) and vol. iii (pp. 
202 ff.) his opinions of the original 


nature of the gemtus come very close 
to my own. 

Vol. iii starts with a long discussion of 
the beginnings of law and of the concept 
of justice and of the universal, un- 
written laws, with the growth from 
primitive feelings (he might perhaps 
have gone farther back in some details 
and got closer to what we may guess 
really primitive man to have dimly felt) 
through the impact of violations of the 
generally approved lines of conduct and 
the reaction of the group to them, to 
‘dooms’ of lawmen and so at last to 
enactments. He then handles the ques- 
tions of patria potestas and, what goes 
with it, the undivided family, in very 
instructive fashion, not shirking the 
puzzling questions as to the kind of 
ownership which in time developed out 
of the older conditions, for instance that 
implied in the phrase ercto non cito. It 
might be suggested that he introduces 
the concept of ownership somewhat too 
early ; it seems more nearly true that in 
early days what we call the owners and 
what we call their property, held jointly 
or not, were thought of as simply one 
indivisible whole, cf. the double mean- 
ing of xAdpos in the law of Gortyn and 
the implications of the word gwely in 
medieval Welsh. But on pp. 236 ff. he 
is certainly not far from a correct re- 
construction. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


ERANOS RUDBERGIANUS 


Eranos Rudbergianus. (Edited by Gud- 
mund Bj6rck, Ingemar DURING, and 
Ténnes KLEBERG.) Pp. 510. Gothen- 
burg: Elander, 1946. Paper, kr. 25. 


VOLUME xliv of the Swedish journal 
Eranos has the form of a Festschrift for 
the sixty-fifth birthday of Gunnar Rud- 
berg, Professor at Upsala. The forty- 
one articles naturally include many that 
testify how strong is modern Swedish 
scholarship in the linguistic field. Pro- 
fessor Léfstedt, the leader of this school, 
whose humanity matches his learning, 
contributes a paper on medieval mis- 
apprehensions of the meanings of tterare 


(journey), pontificium (authority), labor 
(field, corn), messts (field) ,dubitare (fear), 
post (= apud), sodes (comrade). Among 
other linguistic studies may be noticed 
those by S. Linnér on the language of 
Genesios, by T.. Hedberg on Eustathius’ 
evidence about contemporary speech, 
by A. Wifstrand on expressions of the 
type véxrap oivoxoeiv, by the late C. Blum 
on the Byzantine development of oro- 
xetov from ‘magical sign’ to ‘demon’ 
and on the associated word orotyewodr, 
by E. Wistrand on invidia. D. Taba- 
chovitz defends év ofs xai at Poetics 
1448> 30 by parallels from Palladius. 
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England and America are represented 
by three articles. Professor L. R. Palmer 
suggests that the mortar to which 
Homer compares a headless and armless 
corpse (J/. xi. 147) might be of a type 
used to-day in Austria—a log with a 
hole sunk down its centre to about two- 
thirds of its length; in a well-known 
passage of the Bacchae (1066 f.) he would 
read xuxdodro 8 wore rofov # (or @) 
Kuptos tpoxds | Tépvw yAaddpevos Tept- 
dopav €Axer Spduov supposing that the 
wheel is being turned to chisel away its 
untrueness (xuptdérys). Professor E. 
Fraenkel argues that Eur. Phoen. 555-8 
and Or. 602-4 are interpolations from 
other plays by Euripides. Professor W. 
Jaeger plausibly proposes dpy@des for 
ofed@des to go with AeovrHdes in Plato 
Rep. 588 b. 

The most valuable literary articles 
are perhaps those on Horace: G. Carls- 
son contributes a sensible study of Odes 
i.1,and D. Norberg re-examines Horace’s 
various passages on the divinity of the 
princeps, reaching the conclusion that 
Odes i. 2 is to be dated in the early part 
of 29 B.c., before Octavian had made it 
clear that he would not follow the prac- 
tice of Hellenistic monarchs and allow 
himself to be a god incarnate. T. Save- 
Séderbergh concludes that Herodotus’ 
sources for Aethiopian history were 
Greek and not Egyptian. O. Gigon tries 
to show that Xenophon used in the 
Memorabilia motives which he found in 
earlier Socratic literature, and trans- 
ferred these motives from one situation 
to another: for example, something of 
what he makes Socrates say to Char- 
mides he found, according to Gigon, in 
a dialogue between Socrates and Alci- 
biades. 

There are several interesting archaeo- 
logical articles. Ake Akerstrém shows 
that a bronze object found, still nailed 
to fragments of wood, in the ‘Barberini’ 
grave (which he dates about 600 B.C.) 


in Etruria is the handle, not of a wooden 
vessel, but of a shield. This shield, 
though a Greek and not an Etruscan 
type, was earlier than the shields of 
which the-rims, bosses, and handles 
were found at Olympia between 1936 
and 1941 : it supports the hypothesis that 
those shields were of wood with bronze 
fittings. Axel Boethius favours the pos- 
sibility that the revolving dining-room 
of Nero’s domus aurea was derived from 
models in Parthian palaces, but rejects 
the notion that any religious ideas were 
borrowed along with the architectural. 
He is still more hostile to L’Orange’s 
view that the domus aurea as a whole 
was conceived as the house of a god. 
A. Furumark shows that Nestor’s cup 
(Il. xi. 632) bore no real resemblance to 
the Dove goblet from Mycenae. A. W. 
Persson points out that many Bronze 
and Early Iron Age cemeteries in 
Greece lie to the west of the town, and 
associates this with the idea that the 
dead go to a home in the west. H. S. 
Nyberg discusses the bilingual inscrip- 
tions (Greek and Pehlevi) from Georgia 
made known in English by Professor 
Bailey (J.R.A.S., 1943). 

A. Fridrichsen argues ingeniously from 
1 Clement 5 that SS. Peter and Paul met 
their death in circumstances not credit- 
able to rival teachers of Christianity. 
C. M. Edsman has a learned article on 
the use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of the Orphic verse éxrn 8’ év 
yeved Katamavoate Kdapov aodis as a 
support for theories about the end of the 
world. B. Knés has collected the evi- 
dence for Montaigne’s direct knowledge 
of Greek, and for those who care for such 
things there is an amusing article by 
E. Wikén on the history of the pronun- 
ciation of Greek in Sweden. 

None of the articles in this volume is 
in Swedish. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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PAPYROLOGICA 


Etudes de Papyrologie, tome vi. (Société 
Fouad I de Papyrologie.) Pp. 47; 
6 plates. Cairo: Institut frangais 
d’archéologie orientale, 1940. Paper, 
P.Eg. 20. 

C. C. Epcar: Zenon Papyri Nos. 59801- 
59853 (P. Cairo Zenon, Volume V). 
(Publications de la Société Fouad I 
de Papyrologie : Textes et documents, 
V.) Pp. vii+63. Cairo: Institut 
francais d’archéologie orientale, 1940. 
Paper, P.T. 35. 

Girgis MATTHA: Demotic Ostraka from 
the Collections at Oxford, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and Cairo. (Publ. de la Soc. 
Fouad I de Pap.: Textes et docu- 
ments, VI). Pp. xviii+-262 ; 27 plates. 
Cairo: Institut francais d’archéo- 
logie orientale, 1945. Paper, P.T. 250. 


THE delay in the review of the first two 
of these publications, which have only 
recently been received, is due to war 
conditions; the third appeared at the 
end of the war. 

The sixth volume of the Etudes de 
Papyrologie is, understandably, slimmer 
than some of its predecessors but con- 
tains much interesting matter. The two 
chief items are editions, respectively, of 
an unusually well-preserved and valu- 
able codex of five waxed tablets con- 
taining the Latin will of Antonius 
Silvanus, an eques alae Thracum Maure- 
tanae, stator praefecti, by Guéraud and 
Jouguet, and of a single tablet, one of a 
diptych, containing the conclusion of a 
Latin declaration of birth, with Greek 
subscription, by Guéraud. The will, 
dated vi. Kal. Apr. in the consulship of 
Rufinus and Quadratus (A.D. 142), is 
practically complete and appears to be 
the only well-preserved original testa- 
ment per aes et libram so far discovered ; 
it probably comes from Philadelphia in 
the Fayyim. The excellent preserva- 
tion of the tablets, which makes clear 
the ingenious methods employed in 
making up and securing the codex, gives 
the document a special importance, and 
the various problems, diplomatic and 
legal, which it raises are thoroughly 
discussed by the editors, who have 
added to their services by appending 


excellent photographs, and designs of 
the technical devices used. It is to be 
noted that the testators and two of the 
witnesses subscribe in Greek. The de- 
claration of birth is the latest document 
of the kind yet found (A.D. 242) and 
gives its editor an opportunity to dis- 
cuss its nature and purpose. The 
answers to the questions it poses are, as 
M. Guéraud admits, by no means easy 
to discover, and his own solution, though 
ingenious and possibly correct, is, it 
must be admitted, far from certain. 


The other three items are slighter. 


P. Maas discusses a fragment first pub- 
lished by M. Norsa and G. Vitelli and 
already recognized by Pfeiffer as Hesi- 
odic (Mvvarx@v xarddAoyos) ; R. Philippson 
attempts a restoration of an Epicurean 
fragment described by Bilabel in the 
Actes du V*® Congrés International de 
Papyrologie; and J. Cerny suggests a 
meaning for the name (LoxvoBpacis) of 
a local deity mentioned in some papyri 
from Bacchias in the Fayyim. The first 
element is obviously Sobk (Zoéyos), the 
crocodile god ; the second, vof, had been 
explained by Kuentz as nb, ‘lord’. 

erny proposes rSwt, ‘joy’, for the last. 
Hence the name would mean ‘Suchus 
lord of joy’. 

The second volume is no doubt the 
last we shall have from the very fine 
scholar whose name it bears. It is 
edited posthumously for him by MM. 
Guéraud and Jouguet, who have pre- 
fixed a memoir of Edgar by the former, 
reprinted from the Annales du Service, 
xxxix. The papyri here published were 
acquired later than the others at Cairo, 
in 1937, and the publication was under- 
taken by the Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie, which purchased them, 
not by the Service des Antiquités, but 
the volume is uniform with the official 
series and the numbers run on, a great 
convenience to scholars. The editors 
have done valuable work in checking 
Edgar’s readings and supplying com- 
mentaries on the papyri left incom- 
pletely edited by him. 

The present series of texts contains 
little of outstanding importance, and 
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the majority of the pieces are frag- 
mentary, but a number of the fragments 
come from documents previously edited, 
which are now republished in completer 
form, and there are several complete or 
almost complete papyri. The first, 
59801, 261-260 B.C., is the earliest frag- 
ment so far recovered of the correspon- 
dence between Apollonius and Zenon. 
More important is 59832, which throws 
some further light on the disappearance 
of Apollonius and reveals the startling 
new fact that he dismissed Zenon from 
his service in the 38th(?) year of Phila- 
delphus. There are several letters of 
interest for agriculture and the exploita- 
tion of the Swped (59814, 59816, 59839, 
etc.). No. 59815 refers to a festival in the 
Labyrinth on 5 December 257 B.c., and 
in 59820 is mentioned one of the Qeoi 
AdeAdoi (in Audnaios). No. 59823 is of 
interest for the price of wax (€ypayds 
por mept tod Kypod Sr. Kabiorarar To 
ta(Aavrov) a odv tau TéAe TH. KaTa 
Méudw (Spaxpar) pd, od 5é dre ruvOdvoro 
elvar rap’ Hiv (Sp.) wu. 27 odv mpdcexe Tots 
Anpodow, mwAciras yap evraiba (Sp.) un) ; 
and 59825 is a good example of an order 
to a banker, a double deed in which, as 
usual, the scriptura interior is in more 
summary form. The editors (not Edgar 
himself) remark that there is a dis- 
crepancy in one point between the two 
texts, but I doubt this. Jntertor, 1. 6, 
épiwy pv(av) ve | «; exterior, ll. 32-4, 
[éptwy dlp Set adrov AaPeiv rapa [Ka]A- 
Namov pv(dv) « dv(a) a = /F vy = Apa- 
Biwv pv(dv) c av(a) F B [/] F «. I would 
suggest reading the uncertain | 6 of 
1. 34 as F (4 obols) and supposing that 


the Arabian mina was half the normal 
one (cf. Viedebantt, Quaest. Epiphan. 
p. 55, 1. 21f., aAdas 5é pds érdmwoav 
dMor ddAws, of pev <é>« B ATpdv 7 ex 
teoodpwv). Then ro minae at 1 dr. 2 ob. 
(or 8 ob.) = 13 dr. 2 ob., 10 Arabian 
minae (= 5 minae) at 4 ob. =6 dr. 
4 ob., total 15 minae, 20 dr. 

Demotic is as far beyond the com- 
petence of the present reviewer as it is 
outside the sphere of the Classical 
Review, but since demotic texts are of 
frequent service to a student of Greek 
papyri Mr. Mattha’s volume calls for 
mention here. It deserves a special 
welcome as the primitiae of an Egyptian 
scholar of great promise, trained by the 
late F. Ll. Griffith and Professor Gunn. 
The ostraca here published are from 
various collections, including the Bod- 
leian, and from various localities, pre- 
dominantly the Theban district but not 
including the Fayyim ; Lower Egypt is 
indeed represented by only one speci- 
men. A long and valuable introduction 
discusses the use of demotic, the em- 
ployment of ostraca, the localities in 
which demotic specimens are found, the 
formulae used (of which tables arranged 
topographically and chronologically are 
given), and the purpose of dockets 
(Greek on demotic, demotic on Greek 
receipts). Most of the texts here pub- 
lished are tax or other receipts, but at 
the end are a few leases. So far as I am 
capable of judging, the editor has done 
his work with real mastery. He is to be 
congratulated on his excellent English. 

H. I. BELL. 


Aberystwyth. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


B. A. VAN GRONINGEN: The Proems of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. (Med. der k. Ned. Academie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R., 
Deel 9, No. 8). Pp. 16. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1946. Paper, 
fl. 0.80. 


THE ‘statement of the theme’ is recognized as an 
essential element in the prologue of a Greek epic. 
Van G. shows by a comparison of proems and 
invocations that in the pre-classical poets it con- 
sists of a single word (uv, dvdpa, “IAvov, “Apyos, 
etc.) which then sets in motion a current of ideas 
related to one another by ‘spontaneous associa- 


tion’. Sooner or later the poet ‘pulls himself 
together’ and returns to his theme with one or 
more of the repetitions characteristic of ‘Ring- 
komposition’. Thus the mention of Helios’ kine 
in the proem of the Odyssey is not due to their 
importance in the ensuing story, but to a natural 
association with the statement that Odysseus had 
tried to save his comrades as well as himself. 
Similarly the mention of the ‘will of Zeus’ at the 
beginning of the Jliad is not meant, in spite of 
Aristophanes, Aristarchus, and their successors, to 
indicate an important motif in what follows. On 
the other hand, the proems omit what the classical 
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or systematic theory of construction would regard 
as essential, e.g., Patroclus’ death or the punish- 
ment of the suitors. For this reason Croiset and 
others have thought that the present prologues do 
not belong to the poems which we possess. The 
false assumption made by such critics is that the 
proem is intended to contain a systematic ‘table 
of contents’. The present proems could not in fact 
be regarded as summaries of the contents of any 
conceivable poem. Van G. shows also how the 
pre-classical proem could grow by processes of 
association into a lengthy independent poem. As 
to the Jdiad and Odyssey, he seems as usual to neglect 
unduly the distinction between the ‘spontaneous’ 
workings of impersonal laws of association and the 
conscious, artistic use of these laws as part of the 
pre-classical technique of composition. 
J. TATE. 
University of Sheffield. 


J. M. Kramer: De Ilias als Vredesgedicht. Pp. 164. 
Amsterdam : Swets en Zeitlinger, 1946. Paper. 
As the title—the Iliad as peace-poem—would lead 
one to expect, this work is written in a somewhat 
rhetorical style, concluding, for example, with a 
flourish about Homer’s speaking, whenever pos- 
sible, in ‘the language of the human heart’ which 
‘at all times opposes the tyranny of force’. It is 
in the same spirit that the author quotes at length 
a spirited poem in Middle Dutch on the death of 
Hector. But in the main the book consists of 
interesting and competent discussion, free from 
sentiment and exaggeration, of a considerable 
number of problems grouped around the question 
of Homer’s attitude towards the war which he 
describes. K.’s main point is that Homer looks 
upon the war with contemplative detachment ; 
like Paris in iii, who thinks other things more im- 
portant than victory, he has a non-martial, non- 
patriotic, scale of values. Homer shows no 
animosity towards the guilty on either side; and 
many of his readers, typified by the ‘chauvinistic’ 
Isocrates (Panegyr. 159), have completely mis- 
understood his attitude towards the Trojans. So 
far from displaying ‘the prejudices of a patriotic 
Greek’ (J. A. Scott) Homer leans rather to the 
Trojan side; Troilus and Cressida would indicate 
(K. suggests) that Shakespeare too divined the 
pro-Trojan sympathies of Homer from the un- 
attractiveness of Achilles and the nobility of 
Hector. In sum, the //iad is really a tragedy—the 
tragedy of the fall of Troy; and its motto might 
well be urbs antiqua ruit. The war is merely the 
‘material element’ in the poem; and the wrath of 
Achilles merely a mechanical bond to hold it 
together. It will be seen that this interpretation 
is at variance in many particulars with the views 
of Scott, Finsler, Drerup, and others. K. deals 
fully with the points of difference, contending, for 
example, that Homer’s Greeks and Trojans are 
about equally matched in military strength. Into 
these discussions it is impossible to follow him here ; 
suffice it to say that he often ‘comes very close’ to 
his target in Homeric fashion. K. insists that he is 
dealing with only one aspect, though perhaps the 
most important one for him, of the Jliad. His 
point of view would be rather clearer if he were to 
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write, as he is perfectly capable of doing, an 
equally meritorious essay on the Jiiad as a war- 


poem. 
University of Sheffield. 


J. Tate, 


Clemente Hernando BALMoRI: Euripides, Las 
Fenicias. Texto e traduccién. Pp. 553; 4 plates, 
Tucuman, Argentina: Universidad Nacional, 
1946. Paper, $18. 

THIS, the first annotated Greek text, so far as the 

reviewer is aware, which has come from Argentina, 

is a handsome volume, No. 1 of a proposed series 
of clasicos de literatura. The. editor, who is Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Tucumdan, has done his work 
under serious difficulties which go far to excuse 

certain faults in it. He was, indeed, able to get a 

good text ; he secured permission to use that of the 

Oxford edition, which appears in a photostatic 

reproduction. This is fortunate, for the printer 

manifestly is not very happy in dealing with Greek, 
or indeed any language except Spanish, but the 
camera has done nothing worse than drop a few 
accents. But his preface and sundry remarks up 
and down the book show that he was disgracefully 
short of the necessary works of reference. He had 
to prepare his edition without Dindorf’s or 
Schwartz’s publications of the scholia; he had by 
no means all the older annotated editions of the 
play itself at hand; his chief authority for Greek 
antiquities seems to have been Bekker’s Charicles, 
and the Greek texts at his disposal were so scanty 
that they did not even include a complete Plutarch. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that his learn- 

ing is defective, but rather matter for congratula- 

tion that he has done as well as he has, by the help 
of his natural good taste and common sense. 

The book has a long introduction on Euripides’ 
methods of composition and other relevant 
matters. If the editor had been able to see, instead 
of merely hearing of, Pickard-Cambridge’s Dithy- 
ramb, Tragedy and Comedy, he would doubtless 
have seen that much of what he says about the 
alleged occurrence of ritual forms in the plays rests 
upon very shaky foundations of theory ; the purely 
literary parts are much better, and, among other 
virtues, keep firm hold of the fact that Euripides 
was a dramatist and makes his men and women 
speak in character, not merely voicing their 
author’s views. The poet’s political allusions are 
handled with moderation and insight, and an in- 
genious suggestion is that the Phoentssae, if, as 
Balmori is inclined to think, it came out in 410, 
may be in part a restatement in serious form of the 
case for Hellenic unity which was made in comic 
guise by Aristophanes the year before in the 
Lysistrata (pp. 94 ff.). On p. 86 a good reason is 
given for the chorus not being composed of The- 
bans; the Phoenician girls can look at the whole 
quarrel and the resulting disasters from the point 
of view of impartial spectators. 

The translation is in prose. It is not for a re- 
viewer imperfectly acquainted with Spanish to 
judge it in point of style; but in matter it is here 
and there incorrect (e.g. at the really difficult pas- 
sage 582-3), sometimes rather wordy, and now and 
then careless; e.g. in Polyneikes’ speech. 357-78, 
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I can find nothing in the Spanish to represent 
xuxkGv mpdowmov (364) or od Sixaiws (379), while 
the rendering of 378, ;Lamentan ellas mi triste 
destierro? suggests that 7Ajpoves was misread as 
thjpovas. 

There are two sets of notes, one (Comentarios, 
pp. 311 ff.) based on the translation and explaining 
mythological allusions, matters of geography, 
Realien, and so forth, the other (Notas, pp. 391 ff.) 
on the Greek text. The former are genesally ade- 
quate, the latter deal for the most part with quite 
elementary points, such as the parsing and deriva- 
tion of words.! The edition clearly is intended for 
adults who have a good literary education and 
some elementary knowledge of Greek which they 
wish to increase. 

If the enterprising editor is to succeed in further 
attempts to spread scholarship among his country- 
men, and the series as a whole to achieve its 
obviously good intentions, the University of 
Tucuman would be well advised to be generous 
with money and far-seeing in its plans for its 
library, especially the sadly starved classical 
section. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


t Not having Denniston’s Greek Particles, Bal- 
mori does not know that dpa yy does not mean 
num (note on 114). 


Peter GuGGISBERG: Das Satyrspiel. Pp. 155. 

Zirich : Leemann, 1947. Paper. 

THIS dissertation contains, so far as I can discover, 
little or nothing new, but is a thoroughly meri- 
torious compilation, most parts of which are very 
conveniently arranged and may prove useful for 
reference. 

The writer states at the outset the two main 
theories about the early history of satyric drama, 
the one treating dithyramb, satyr play, and 
tragedy as originally one or as stages in the 
development of one species of performance, and 
claiming the authority of Aristotle, the other treat- 
ing them as originally distinct and holding that 
Aristotle is offering theory rather than ascertained 
history. The passages which appear to favour each 
view are clearly marshalled—though the problem 
isnot quite so clear-cut as the treatment suggests 
—and the writer then professes his faith in the 
infallibility of Aristotle, and deals with the evi- 
dence accordingly. This section (pp. 16-29) is the 
least satisfactory part of the book, as it fails to 
consider. some important arguments, and passes 
over (e.g.) the complete absence of any evidence 
proving that the plays of Thespis were (as the 
author thinks) burlesque satyric performances. 
There follow some brief notes on metrical peculiar- 
ities found in satyric plays, and comparisons of 
satyric drama with comedy, in respect of subjects 
and contemporary references, and with tragedy 
on the obvious lines. Next comes a quite correct 
account of the regular types and recurrent persons 
in satyric drama, and of its principal themes or 
‘motives ’—satyrs in servitude, erotic themes, 
Méarchen-motive, and so on. A considerable pro- 
portion of these discussions is made up of quota- 


tions from previous writers, especially from Schmid 
and Blumenthal, and the author’s own critical 
faculty is seldom exercised. 

The second half of the book consists of a cata- 
logue of the satyric plays of which remains exist, 
or of which mention is to be found in ancient 
writers, with a brief account of each and of the 
views taken of each by different scholars. This 
part of the work is likely to be convenient to 
scholars who are interested in the subject, par- 
ticularly because the references given are full and 
up to date, and the author deserves gratitude for 
his diligence. It is also to his credit that he fre- 
quently refers to relevant works of art. 

A. W. PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Milton C. NAHM: Aesthetic Experience and its Pre- 
suppositions. Pp. xiii+-554. New York: Har- 
per, 1946. Cloth, $4.50. 

THIs is a work of great learning, and ranges over a 

very wide field. For readers who come to it without 

special knowledge of aesthetic theories it is by no 
means easy reading; but for classical scholars its 
chief point of interest is that it starts from Plato 
and is constantly recurring to him, examining the 
contributions to a theory of Art scattered up and 
down the dialogues, in particular Jon, Symposium, 

Republic, Philebus, and Laws. The author devotes 

considerable space also to the Catharsis doctrine 

of Aristotle’s Poetics, assessing its interpretation 
by Zeller, Butcher, and Bywater; nor does he 

overlook what is relevant to his theme in A, E. 

Housman’s lecture on The Name and Nature of 

Poetry. The high value that Mr. Nahm attaches to 

Plato’s views is evident from the opening words of 

chapter X: ‘It is no idle fancy that discovers in 

Plato’s Jon a coping stone for the soundest and 

most consistent tradition of speculation upon the 

relation of the work of art to its creator and to 
those who in turn experience that creation.’ 

Chapter XII, with the somewhat forbidding title 

‘The Biological Appercepzionsmass’ contains an 

interesting discussion of the affinities of Hamlet to 

the Oresteia, which were noticed and dealt with by 

Gilbert Murray in The Classical Tradition in 

Poetry. It may be hazarded that the general 

reader will get most out of this chapter and the 

following (‘The Cultural Appercepzionsmass’). 

There is a good index, and a very extensive 


7 R. HACKFOoRTH. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


L. F. Smit: The Genuineness of the Ninth and 
Third Letters of Isocrates. Pp. 43. Privately 
printed, 1940. Paper, $1 or 5s. net. (Obtainable 
from the author, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla.) 

ARGUMENTS about genuineness tend to go ina circle: 

there is nothing in the style or the sentiments in- 

consistent with undoubted works of the author, 
therefore (a) it is genuine, or (0) it is imitation ; or 
there is something unusual, so (a) it is spurious, or 

(b) no imitator would have included what is 

unusual, therefore it is genuine. This is particu- 

larly true of Isocrates, a writer whose style and 
sentiments were not difficult to imitate and who 
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at the same time was over many years so repetitive, 
that it is easy to believe that he repeated himself 
again in these two letters; and Mr. Smith has little 
difficulty in disproving most of the arguments 
against authenticity brought on these grounds, 
though he virtually passes over the most serious 
of them, Ep. 3 ad fin. & véos dv d:evoodpnv cal 
ypddew éemexeipour év re TH Tavnyupix@ Adyw kal 7O 
mpos o€ meupbévr, by taking véos dv with Svevoodunv 
only, or perhaps with the writing of the Pane- 
gyricus as well (the dates of the Paneg. and the 
Philippus being 380 and 346 B.c.). His acceptance 
of the anacoluthon, zpoxp:0jva, in Ep. 9. 17, is not 
convincing; it does not look probable either in 
Isocrates or in an imitator. We expect also some 
discussion of later usage in these stylistic argu- 
ments. Mr. Smith is, in my judgement, less suc- 
cessful with the historical arguments. It is hardly 
right to give Ps.-Plutarch (Vit. X Or.) on the 
death of Isocrates the same weight as Dionysius, 
because we do not know the sources of either; and 
is it worth while, after a detailed examination of 
these accounts, to prove that Ep. 3, written after 
the peace between Athens and Philip in 338, could 
be genuine, by calculating the minimum number 
of days required for travel and negotiation of the 
treaty and guessing at the number intended by 
Dionysius when he said Isocrates died dAlyats 
Hpépats dorepov ris ev Xatpwveia pdyns? Mr. Smith 
does not make it easier by accepting Ps.-Plutarch’s 
addition that he died of starvation at the time of 
the public funeral of the dead. Whatever number 
of days Dionysius may mean, he clearly did not 
think that Isocrates wrote anything of significance 
between Chaeronea and his death. If it is answered 
that Ep. 3 has little significance, I would agree ; but 
then why all this bother? Ep. 9, addressed to 
Archidamus, and purporting to have been written 
in 356 (as Mr. Smith says, it is really part of a 
Adyos, not of a letter), is not more important, as a 
comparison with the Archidamus shows; it is only 
interesting (if genuine) in its date. Mr. Smith 
thinks there is nothing strange in an appeal to a 
king of Sparta to lead a panhellenic campaign 
against Persia so soon after Mantinea; I disagree, 
but I dare say Isocrates could have done it. He 
was writing the Peace about the same time; but 
Mr. Smith makes no comparison with it. 

For all that, he has given us a full discussion of 
the problem, which will interest both students of 
Isocrates and all who are concerned with the 
genuineness of ancient epistulae in general. 

A. W. GoMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


E. G. SELwyNn: The First Epistle of St. Peter. Pp. 
xvi+517. London: Macmillan, 1946. Cloth, 
25s. net. 

Dr. SELwyn’s I Peter is the latest addition to the 

series of New Testament commentaries of which 

the first to appear was Bishop Lightfoot’s Gala- 
tians in 1865 and the most recent Dr. Creed’s St. 

Luke in 1930. The mere fact that a book is included 

in this series inevitably means that the most 

exacting of standards is set for its author: but 

Dr. Selwyn’s work achieves that standard, and it 

will undoubtedly help to raise even higher the 
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already high reputation of the series as a whole, 
In its learning, range, and sobriety of judgement 
it stands in the very best tradition of British 
biblical scholarship. 

In the Introduction Dr. Selwyn shows himself, 
at first sight, a conservative. The Epistle, he main- 
tains, was written by St. Peter as tradition asserts: 
the persons addressed were a mixed community of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians in Asia Minor; and 
the date is either 63 or the first half of 64. The 
excellent Greek style of the Epistle and its many 
similarities in thought and phraseology to the other 
Epistles, on the basis of which many have denied 
the Petrine authorship, are to be accounted for 
partly by emphasizing the importance of Silvanus 
as the Epistle’s ‘writer’ and partly by remember- 
ing that the recipients of all the New Testament 
Epistles would be familiar with common formal 
statements of the Faith and its ethical implications 
which, though lost to us, would quite naturally be 
drawn upon by many writers and so result in 
frequent similarity. The difficulty here, however, 
is not that Dr. Selwyn’s argument is unconvincing: 
it is rather that if it be sound Silvanus and the 
‘community mind’ between them count for far 
more in I Peter’s composition than its reputed 
author—Dr. Selwyn, it seems, is far less conserva- 
tive than a simple statement of his position would 
lead us to suppose! 

The commentary proper is based on a Greek text 
which is mainly Souter’s, without an apparatus. 
The Notes are succinct and illuminating, and bring 
together parallels from the literature of all periods. 
Such weakness as there is in this section is in the 
textual field: it would also have been more 
satisfactory to have been spared some of the 
topical allusions, for one hopes that the book will 
be read and referred to when ‘ the Gestapo ’ (p. 237) 
and the like are no more than dim memories. 

A group of Additional Notes, two Essays, to- 
gether with an Appended Note by Dr. David Daube 
complete the volume. In the second of the essays 
Dr. Selwyn sets out at length the evidence for the 
widespread dissemination among the early Chris- 
tians of the formal statements of doctrine and 
ethics referred to previously; while Dr. Daube’s 
explanation of the use of the participle for the 
imperative in the ethical passages of the New 
Testament Epistles as due to the influence of the 
grammar of corresponding Hebrew ‘ codes’ should 
be of particular interest to readers of this journal. 

H. F. D. SPARKS. 

University of Birmingham. 


Davis P. HARDING: Milton and the Renaissance 
Ovid. (Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. xxx, No. 4.) Pp. 105. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1946. Paper, $1.50. 

It is perhaps almost inevitable that the investiga- 

tion of Milton’s manifold classical Belesenheit 

should be shared out among many researchers, each 
enthusiastic to extract his particular ancient’s 
contribution to the Miltonic totality. In so doing, 
no doubt, the researchers lay themselves open to 
the danger of getting their topic out of proportion. 

This danger Mr. Harding almost entirely escapes 
in his estimate of Milton’s debt to Ovid, especially 
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to the Metamorphoses, partly by the fact that the 
debt in question was so substantial as not to be 
easily exaggerated and partly by his intimate 
knowledge of Milton’s whole classical background 
and his tact in presenting his findings. The result 
is an admirable example of literary research—as 
well written as it is fully informed, as brief as the 
material allowed, selective and not oppressive, 
nicely discriminating between matter for the text 
and matter for the footnotes, ranging but never 
irrelevant. 

The classical scholar will find much to interest 
him, though naturally its primary appeal is to the 
English specialist, and though it relates Milton, not 
to modern Ovidian scholarship, but to the Renais- 
sance editions, commentaries, and translations of 
such persons as Regius, Natalis Comes, Golding, 
and George Sandys, to the medieval Ovide Moralisé, 
and to the literature, late classical, post-classical, 
medieval, and Renaissance, which in whole or in 
part was concerned with the matter, meaning, use, 
and interpretation of classical mythology. 

A great deal of work similar to Mr. Harding’s has 
already been done by such Miltonic students as 
Professors Osgood, Rand, and Douglas Bush. But 
Mr. Harding, who modestly acknowledges his debt, 
adds considerably to our ability to estimate the 
impact of Ovid on Milton, rightly realizing that 
mere verbal parallelism (and he brings convincing 
evidence of Ovidian influence in many hitherto un- 
suspected places) is by no means the whole story. 

The last four chapters, on ‘Ovid at St. Paul’s’, 
‘The Latin Poems’, ‘Comus’, and ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’, are full of matter most useful to any serious 
student of Milton’s biography and spiritual de- 
velopment and not less of his curiously synthetic 
art. Of more general interest is the first chapter, 
The Christian Ovid, which does for Ovid on a small 
scale something comparable to Comparetti’s 
Virgilio nel medio evo for Virgil on a large one. It is 
a fascinating and independent essay on the 
reconciliation of Ovid to the Christian conscience, 
as an incident in the wider rapprochement of 
Christian and classical which had been going on 
from the Fathers downwards, and also on the 
undercurrent of objection, partly critical and 
partly moral. 

Almost the only thing one might take exception 
to is Mr. Harding’s curious assertion that ‘ Milton 
was not a precocious poet’, and, unless Iam mis- 
taken, to his ignoring Milton’s debt to Du Bartas 
in his account of the Creation. I would add to his 
evidence for the swing away of the metaphysical 
schoo] from classical mythology those striking lines 
from Carew’s Elegy on Dr. Donne: 


But thou art gone, and thy strict lawes will be 
Too hard for libertines in poetrie. 
They will recall the goodly exil’d traine 
Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just raigne 
Was banish’d nobler poems; now, with these 
The silenc’d tales i’ th’ Metamorphoses 
Shall stuffe their lines, and swell the windy page, 
Till verse refin’d by thee, in this last age 
Turne ballad-rime, or those old idolls bee 
Ador’d againe, with new apostacie. 

A. M. CLaRK. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Jane WorTHINGTON: Wordsworth’s Reading in 
Roman Prose. (Yale Studies in English, vol. 
102.) Pp. xiv-+84. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1946. Cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 


Miss WORTHINGTON is not unnaturally dissatisfied 
with her own title. By ‘ Roman Prose ’ she means 
the histories, Greek as well as Latin, of Rome, 
Latin political ideas in the histories and elsewhere, 
and the writings on Stoicism of Cicero, Seneca, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Diogenes Laertius. 

Wordsworth himself is largely responsible for the 
exploded view that he was not widely read; and 
the contrast with his associate Coleridge, who was 
widely read even unto excess, lent some confirma- 
tion to it. As no earlier inquirer had asked what 
Wordsworth did with himself if he did not read, it 
was left to Wordsworthians in this century, from 
Lane Cooper to De Selincourt, to show that the 
poet was a very diligent (if Coleridge was not in 
the background, one might say ‘ voracious’) 
reader. And now comes Miss Worthington with 
the special thesis ‘ not merely that Wordsworth 
read some Roman prose, but that he read widely, 
sometimes even intensively, and that his reading 
had an appreciable effect upon his thought and 
work ’. 

Her book is of first-rate interest to the student 
of Wordsworth. Her discussion of the fundamental 
principles of his political theory and of his con- 
sistency in holding them while radically changing 
his opinions on the actual problems of the day 
and, in consequence, his political alinement is most 
illuminating. Even more so is the detailed parallel 
she draws between the metaphysics and the ethics 
of Stoicism on the one hand and those of Words- 
worth on the other. Miss Worthington rightly sees 
in the earlier Wordsworth an anima naturaliter 
stoica, long before 1807 when signs of a closer 
approximation to and a more informed interest in 
Stoic thought begin to show in his work. But she 
says nothing of the temperamental and consti- 
tutional changes in Wordsworth himself and the 
changes in the world around that also played their 
parts in his transformation. After 1815 she sees 
Wordsworth emerging from a more definitely 
stoicized Christianity into a Christianity more 
orthodox but retaining a diffused Stoical quality. 

While the reader will be convinced by Miss 
Worthington’s evidence for Wordsworth’s direct 
knowledge of Stoic thought, he may entertain 
doubts about other parts of her thesis. It is more 
than likely indeed that Wordsworth’s schoolboyish 
admiration for republican Rome caught new fire in 
France from the classically minded Beaupuy, 
Brissot, and Louvet de Couvrai; for an enthusiasm 
for Roman republicanism was in the French air. 
But it was no new thing in Britain; it had burned 
intermittently from Milton, Harrington, and 
Algernon Sidney to Junius, Fox, and Tom Paine. 
That Wordsworth has one or two poems traceable 
ultimately in theme to Plutarch, that he mentions 
Numa and the Bruti, Terentius Varro and Armi- 
nius, and that he had at some time or other works 

of classical historians in his library—these facts do 
not go far to proving much as to his reading of 
Roman history. As for his political thought, 
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Burke, to say nothing of other English writers, 
could have given Wordsworth, if he had needed 
to go outside himself for it, his profound belief in 
‘morality in art, government, and human relation- 
ships’. All the political principles that Words- 
worth did not generate himself were in constant 
circulation in the newspapers and pamphlets of the 
day ; or if they were not, he could have got them, 
as he got much else, from the outpourings of 
Coleridge (whom, it is permissible to note, Miss 
Worthington seldom mentions). 


University of Edinburgh. 


A. M. CLARK. 


E.B. J. Postma: Augustinus De Beata Vita inge- 
leid en toegelicht. Pp. iv+274. Amsterdam: 
Paris, 1946. Paper, fl. 6.50. 

THIs is not a text or a translation or a sentence-by- 

sentence commentary on St. Augustine’s early 

dialogue De Beata Vita, but a discussion of some 
of its main themes and problems. First, Dr. 

Postma defends the fundamental historicity of the 

Cassiciacum dialogues, without, however, prefer- 

ring them to the Confessions as evidence of 

Augustine’s state of mind at the time of his con- 

version. Next he collects what is known of the 

participants in the conversation De Beata Vita 
and summarizes the treatise. Chapter 3 examines 
the concept of Beatitude before Augustine, prin- 
cipally in Plato, the Sceptics of the Academy, 

Cicero, and Seneca. Chapter 4, the most substan- 

tial, distinguishes the Stoic, Neoplatonic, and 

‘Ambrosian-Christian’ influences upon this dia- 

logue. Here Postma accepts Henry’s views, 

against Theiler, that Augustine’s early knowledge 
of Neoplatonism came from Plotinus, not Porphyry 

(he defends the reading Plotini in c. 4, against 

Platonis), though he cannot be proved to have read 

more than Ennead i. 4 and 6 besides what he got 

through Marius Victorinus. Chapter 5 investigates 
the language and style of De Beata Vita, con- 
cluding that the dialogue conforms chiefly to 

Ciceronian rhetoric and deviates but little from 

classical syntax. 

This useful study is based on wide reading, 
besides close scrutiny of the text. Postma, how- 
ever, seems not to know the interesting pages on 
the Plotinus—Porphyry problem in Courcelle’s 
Lettres grecques en Occident (1943), which mediate 
between Theiler and Henry. The same book 
might have induced him to say more about 
Manlius Theodorus, the dedicatee of De Beata 
Vita, to whom Courcelle attributes much impor- 
tance in Augustine’s philosophical development. 

The book is written in Dutch; there is an 
English summary. 

S. L. GREENSLADE. 

University of Durham. 


Sister M. Thomas Aquinas CARROLL: The Venerable 
Bede: his Spiritual Teachings. (Studies in 
Mediaeval History, New Series, Vol. IX.) Pp. 
ix-+-270. Washington, D.C. : Catholic University 
of Amierica Press, 1946. Paper. 

THE publications of the Catholic University of 

America vary greatly in value. This is competent, 

if unexciting—and that largely because the great 


historian does not rank among the creative spiritual 
writers. Still, in view of his eminence as a teacher, 
it is good to have a clear summary of his concep- 
tion of the life of grace. On some matters, too, 
notably penitential practice, he furnishes evidence 
of interesting developments. The bibliography 
and the summary of Bede’s writings are useful. 

S. L. GREENSLADE. 

University of Durham. 


J. L. M. DE LEpPER: De rebus gestis Bonifatii 
comitis Africae et magistri militum. Pp. xi+121, 
Breda: Bergmans, 1941. Paper. 

THE story told by Procopius and Jordanes to the 

effect that Boniface invited the Vandals to Africa 

was first doubted by Ranke and Freeman and was 
discussed at length by L. Schmidt some years ago, 

But since recent historians of the later Empire 

have sometimes failed to give the problem the 

consideration which it clearly demands, a review 
of the entire career of Boniface was called for, and 
de Lepper’s book is a careful and scholarly work 
which will be read with appreciation by students of 
the fifth century. Particularly judicious is his 
attitude towards the forged correspondence of 

Augustine and Boniface, which he believes to have 

been the work of a contemporary anxious to clear 

Boniface from the accusations levelled at him by 

the saint. 

De Lepper suggests that Procopius and Jordanes 
found the story of the invitation to the Vandals in 
the works of Priscus Panites. If this were true, it 
would be a powerful weapon for those who believe 
the truth of the story, but the suggestion can 
scarcely be admitted, for, despite Haury (ed. of 
Procopius, vol. i, pp. vii ff.) there is no convincing 
evidence that Procopius had read Priscus’ work. 
Even so, one may doubt whether the arguments 
marshalled by de Lepper are sufficient to prove the 
story false. Many of the details in Procopius’ 
narrative are certainly fabrications and the silence 
of some contemporary authors is admittedly 
peculiar, yet it seems doubtful whether we have 
sufficient evidence to prove the story of the in- 
vitation itself to be nothing more than a malicious 
rumour. The problem can scarcely be considered 
solved yet. 

De Lepper’s discussion of the numerous chrono- 
logical problems arising from the career of Boniface 
are especially valuable, and his work is concluded 
by an excellent study of Boniface’s last quarrel 
with Aétius and of the extraordinary career of his 
son-in-law Sebastian. This is a praiseworthy 
dissertation. 

Mii “8 
Symbolae ad Jus et Historiam Antiquitatis perti- 

nentes Julio Christiano van Oven Dedicatae 

(Symbolae van Oven). Ediderunt M. Davin, 

B. A. VAN GRONINGEN, E, M. MEIJERS. Pp. viii+ 

410; portrait, 4 plates. Leiden: Brill, 1946. 

Cloth, 26 g. 

THE miscellaneous character of these essays reflects 

the wide interests of the eminent professor of 

Roman Law in the University of Leiden in whose 

honour they are compiled. The twenty-six papers 
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included in the volume (written in Dutch, English, 
and French) are classified under the heads of: 
Aegyptus antiqua (1), Asia antiqua (3), Graecia 
(3), Aegyptus Graeca et Romana (6), Roma et 
Byzantium (10), and Europa Occidentalis (3). In 
time they range from Dr. A. de Buck’s paper on 
‘La littérature et la politique sous la douziéme 
dynastie égyptienne’ to Jonkheer Professor van 
Eysinga’s ‘ Quelques observations sur Grotius et 
le droit romain’ which concludes the volume. 
A lawyer (and such is the reviewer) may perhaps 
be pardoned in making particular reference to 
Professor F. de Vischer’s ‘ L’Extension du régime 
de la noxalité aux délits prévus par la lex Aquilia ’, 
which advances a new and convincing interpreta- 
tion of Dig. 9. 2. 27. 3. 

Dr. F. Schulz of Oxford contributes a paper on 
the manuscripts of the Collatio Legum Mosatcarum 
et Romanarum. Professor E. M. Meyers of Leiden 
(whose range is encyclopaedic) writes on ‘La 
Réalité et la Personnalité dans le droit du Nord de 
la France et dans le droit Anglais’. He finds the 
origin of the distinction between Real and Personal 
Property not, with Pollock and Maitland, in 
economic conditions—the leasehold being assigned 
to personality because it was in its origin an 
investment of money—but rather in its association 
with the individual—its impermanence. The 
realty—the heredium—was eternal like the family 
to which it belonged. This distinction he says 
‘nous raméne a une organisation de famille qui se 
perd dans un passé lointain’. Enough has been 
said to recommend this book to all who are inter- 
ested in the fields of study to which it relates. 

R. W. LEE. 


Oxford. 


Jean VERCOUTTER: Les objets égyptiens et égyptisants 
du mobilier funéraire carthaginois. (Bibliothéque 
archéologique et historique, XL.) Pp. xii+-397; 
29 pls., 46 text-figs., 1 map, 1 table of graphs. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1945. Paper, 2,000 fr. 

Tue Punic tombs at Carthage ,of which a complete 

series from at least the seventh (if not the eighth) 

century B.C. to the second century B.C. has been 
excavated during the last sixty years, contained, 
apart from purely local material, a series of imports 
and objects in foreign styles, both Greek and 

Egyptian. This evidence of foreign trade and in- 

fluence at Carthage has hitherto received too little 

attention, and its extent and documentary value 
have never been properly assessed, as a whole, by 
competent specialists. 

M. Vercoutter, in producing this first-rate ac- 
count of the Egyptian portion, throws a flood of 
light on the story of Punic relations with Egypt, 
and shows that, during the later seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. (26th Dyn.), scarabs and amulets of 
pure Egyptian workmanship were frequent in 
Carthage and relations between the two countries 
must have been close; but that later this direct 
contact seems to have fallen off and from the fourth 
century onwards we mostly get objects of Egyptian 
style rather than actual Egyptian imports (apart 
from small amulets). Egyptian influence was, in 
fact, at this period largely replaced by Greek. He 
discusses at length the reasons for this, and the 


routes by which the Egyptian objects and Egyp- 
tian influence arrived. He will not have it that they 
came via Etruria (as von Bissing has recently sug- 
gested), but thinks rather of direct trade by 
Carthaginian merchants with Naukratis and 
Memphis and other Egyptian marts. His assess- 
ment of the evidence is of great importance for 
the light it throws on Mediterranean trade and 
commerce. 

But M. Vercoutter has not only discussed these 
things. He has also filled a long-felt want by pro- 
viding a co-ordinated and succinct account of the 
various Punic ‘cemeteries’ in order of date, 
together with an excellent and detailed map, and 
for this alone the book is worthy of a place in any 
library of classical studies, for it forms an indis- 
pensable guide to the maze of Carthaginian tomb 
reports. 

D. B. HARDEN. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Opuscula Archaeologica, Vol. IV. (Skrifter utgivna 
av Svenska Institutet i Rom: XII.) Pp. 169; 
39 plates, 78 text-figures. Lund: Gleerup, 1946. 
Paper. 

E. SJ6QVIST, in an article in Italian which occupies 
two-thirds of the entire volume, makes an excep- 
tionally interesting contribution to knowledge 
from a mass of unpromising detail. First he 
examines the scanty remains of ancient structures 
under a church in Rome, S. Maria in Via Lata. In 
its original form, which probably dates from 
Claudius, the building was apparently an open- 
fronted market, a prototype of the loggia of a 
medieval Italian city. Alterations of approxi- 
mately Hadrian’s reign have left few traces but 
certainly closed part of the facade and may have 
been undertaken to convert the building into a 
public granary, a purpose it clearly served after 
another reconstruction about 300. It continued 
to be so used long after the collapse of the Empire, 
but as horrea ecclesiae; this is attested by the 
presence of Christian frescoes, ascribed to the sixth 
century. A chapel took the place of the usual pagan 
sacellum of a genius loci, and eventually the rest 
of the building was partitioned off from the 
church—probably in the eighth century, when 
the diaconia of S. Maria was founded to relieve the 
necessitous. In 1049 a new church was built on top, 
the diaconia having ceased to be a charitable 
institution, and this remarkable example of con- 
tinuity between pagan and papal Rome had no 
longer any function other than that of a crypt- 
chapel. 

Sjéqvist’s flair for continuity also leads him to 
brilliant and convincing deductions from his study 
of a neighbouring building, the Lavacrum Agrip- 
pae. He shows that it is the prototype of the early 
baptisteries, and gives literary and archaeological 
evidence for claiming that the church of S. 
Costanza began as a baptistery. 

The other articles are in English. E. Gjerstad 
republishes conveniently and with good illustra- 
tions several metal bowls from Cyprus ; his stylistic 
division into five classes, and three of them tri- 
partite, as also his chronology, strains credence. 
He also contributes notes on Cypro-Geometric II 
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lamps, and four fifth-century staters of Marion. 
W. Schwabacher examines with die analysis the 
important hoard of coins from Vouni, Cyprus. 
Some will think that O. Vessberg tries to establish 
too much in his article on a Hellenistic portrait- 
statue, also from Cyprus. 
A. W. LAWRENCE. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Andreas ALF6LDI : Zu den Schicksalen Siebenbiirgens 
im Altertum. (Ostmitteleuropaische Bibliothek, 
No. 54.) Pp. 112. Budapest: Lengyel, 1944. 
Paper. 

PRoFEssoR ALFOLD! in this study replies to certain 

Rumanian scholars who, he says, are influenced by 

the nationalism which has sought to prove that the 

Dacians were not all destroyed or driven out when 

Trajan created his province. They believe that 

many remained to form an important element 

in the population and, furthermore, that their 
descendants, the Roman provincials, did not all 
abandon Transylvania at Aurelian’s command, 
but that enough of them clung to their mountains 
to emerge later as the ancestors of the modern 

Rumanians. Alféldi,aftera plea for the importance 

of scholarly objectivity, discusses the ethnological 

origins of those inhabitants of Roman Dacia whose 

names are known to us from inscriptions, or, in a 

few cases, from literature. For this he makes use 

of two important publications, A. Kerenyi’s ‘Die 

Personennamen von Dazien’ (Dissertationes Pan- 

nonicae, 1940) and I. I. Russu’s ‘Onomasticon 

Daciae’ (Anuarul Institutului de Studii classice, iv, 

1941-3). He points out the rarity of names (only 

41 out of a total of 2,600) which can certainly be 

classified as Dacian and how some of these, found 

outside Dacia, seem to be the names of Dacians 
drafted into auxiliary regiments by Trajan when 
he was emptying the province of its former in- 
habitants. On the other hand, there is a high 
proportion of Thracian and other Balkan names 
and much other evidence to show the flow of 
population and trade from the Balkans to Dacia 
during the occupation of the latter. The obvious 
objection that, despite these inscriptions, large 
numbers of natives may have lingered on in out-of- 
the-way places is given some consideration, and it 
is contended that many of the inscriptions do give 

the names of humble folk, including about a 

hundred miners, none of them Dacian. 

The second section of the book consists of a 
commentary on the passage in Julian’s Caesars 
(392d) which mentions the extirpation of the 
Dacians by Trajan: «al 76 Terdv eOvos éfeiAov. 
Alféldi concludes that this is not mere rhetorical 
exaggeration, but that Julian was following a Latin 
history of the Caesars which was used also by 
Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. 


Lastly, there is a detailed examination of (, 
Daicoviciu’s book Siebenbiirgen im Altertum 
(Bucharest, 1943). Reference is made to some 
interesting archaeological publications of the war 
years which, when they become available in this 
country, will help scholars to form their own 
opinion on the problems of continuity. There are 
still many sites awaiting exploration, and the pot- 
tery of Dacians and others is still inadequately 
classified. On the evidence so far available Alféldi 
has built a strong case and one is inclined to think 
that Trajan himself may be allowed the last word 
in the matter, with the scenes on his column of the 
Dacian remnant being driven into outer darkness, 

It is even more difficult to find traces of a Daco- 
Roman element in Transylvania after the abandon- 
ment of Dacia, either in the work of the Byzantine 
historians or in archaeological remains, and it 
would seem that the evacuation of the province by 
Aurelian was carried out as thoroughly as its 
clearance by Trajan. 

O. P. F. Brocan. 

Cambridge. 


Victor F. LENZEN: The Figure of Dionysos on the 
Siphnian Frieze. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Classical Archaeology, Vol. 3, No. 1.) 
Pp. iv+30; 6 plates. Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1946. Paper, soc. 


PROFESSOR LENZEN examines the male figure which 
follows the lion-drawn chariot of the north frieze 
of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. This figure 
has often been identified as Herakles: Lenzen 
argues convincingly that it was Dionysos. Com- 
parison with other more or less contemporary 
representations of Gigantomachies shows that the 
dress of the figure, its martial vigour, and the 
association with fighting lions or panthers suit 
Dionysos; and that Herakles is to be expected 
close to Zeus on the missing central part of 
the frieze. Most of the parallels are, as usual, 
Attic: a reference might be added to A. Rumpf, 
La Critica d’ Arte, 1938, 41-8, where it is very 
reasonably suggested that this frieze is Attic 
work. 

This is a model monograph—concise, sensible, 
intelligently learned, and seasoned with a dry wit: 
the one fault is the bad misprinting of the Greek 
passages in the appendix. There is a useful digres- 
sion on the panther, zoological and archaeological. 
The illustrations are good and to the point: on 
Pl. 4b the dotted mass in front of Dionysos is 
another auxiliary panther. The author, a pro- 
fessor of physics, deserves congratulation : it is to 
be hoped that he will make other excursions into 
classical fields. 

R. M. Cook. 

Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sirs, 


It is with something more than regret that I 
learn that my recent suggestion (C.R. Ixi (1947), 
10 f.) on Cic. ad Fam, vii. 8. 9, which had first 
occurred to me in 1936, has been anticipated twice, 
once by C. E. Stevens in A.J.P. lix (1938), 177 ff., 
and again by J. P. V. D. Balsdon in J.R.S. xxix 
(1939), 176. To these two scholars, and to the 
Review, an apology is due. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. LEONARD GRANT. 
Trinity College, 
University of Toronto. 


Sirs, 

T observed in Persia that in spite of the official 
adoption of the metric system, the ancient measure 
of distance, the farsang (parasang), is still em- 
ployed in current parlance, particularly in the 
provinces. It is generally considered equivalent 
to 6 kilometres. Thus, at 30 kilometres from 
Tehran, the traveller may be told he has ‘panj 
farsang’ (often pronounced ‘farsakh’) to go— 
a distance readily computable by any reader of 
Xenophon. 

I am, Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
D, M.-LANG. 
St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


LXXVI: 1945 


G. F. Else, The Case of the Third Actor: the 
bmoxpurys was Originally the person who ‘answered’ 
the rpaywdds (the leading actor). Aeschylus intro- 
duced a second droxpirjs, i.e. a third actor. 
L. Woodbury, The Epilogue of Pindar’s Second 
Pythian: Pindar is the ‘wolf’ who here attacks 
the detractors who have ejected him from Hiero’s 
favour. C. P. Golann, The Third Stasimon of 
Euripides’ Helena: this ode is not irrelevant to 
the play; it refers not to Kore and Demeter (4n07 
in 1343 is a false emendation) but to Helen (a 
vegetation-goddess) and her mother, Nemesis, who 
‘can be identified with Cybele whose rites, not 
Demeter’s, are here described. P. W. Harsh, 
‘Apapria Again: deduces from the practice of the 
Greek tragedians that the word implies a moral, 
not a mere intellectual, fault. L. B. Lawler, 
Aimrjj, Sirodia, Simodicyds in the Greek Dance: seeks 
to clarify these technical terms. H. W. Miller, 
Aristophanes and Medical Language: some sixty 
expressions are borrowed from medical termino- 
logy. L. Edelstein, The Role of Eryximachus in 
Plato’s Symposium: E.’s speech is not meant to 
ridicule him or his medical theories. A. E. Raubi- 
tschek, The Pylorot of the Akropolis: on the series 
of inscriptions bearing on this subject. F, W. 
Householder and D. W. Prakken, A Ptolemaic 
Graffito in New York: an edition of 18 elegiac 
verses in thanksgiving to Pan (probably 3rd cen- 
cury B.c.). E. M. Husselman, Two Literary Papyri 
from Karanis: these are Isocrates, [pds 4nydvixov 
33-4 and Demosthenes, xar’ "Aporoxpdrovs 166-72, 
offering no important variant. N. Lewis, The 
Meaning of odv jyu0org and Kindred Expressions in 
Loan Contracts : in receipts this formula means ‘in- 
cluding 50% interest’. H. C. Youtie, Critical 
Notes on Graeco-Roman Ostraca: offers some new 

4598.24 


readings in the texts from Karanis in the Michigan 
collection which is now back in Cairo. S. Savage, 
Remotum a Notitia Vulgari : on the secret practices 
which marked the most ancient religious organiza- 
tions of Rome. W. H. Kirk, The Syntax of Gerund 
and Gerundive, I1 : a short supplement to an article 
in vol. lxxiii. B. Otis, Horace and the Elegists: 
explores the reasons, literary and political, for 
Horace’s hostility to amatory elegy. R. P. Oliver, 
The First Edition of the Amores: the present text 
(Ovid’s second edition) has been so revised that it 
can shed no light on the poet’s youthful style. 
B. Marti, Seneca’s Tragedies, A New Interpreta- 
tion: Seneca’s aim was not to imitate Greek 
tragedy but to teach the Stoic doctrines in poetic 
dress. P. De Lacy, The Stoic Categories as Methodo- 
logical Principles : the four Stoic categories are the 
unifying element in the Stoic philosophy since they 
provide a ‘methodological framework’ to its three 
branches. R. S. Rogers, Domitius Afer’s Defence 
of Cloatilla: speculations on the meagre data in 
Quintilian. R. O. Fink, A Fragment of a Roman 
Military Papyrus at Princeton: a list of corntcu- 
larit of approximately A.D. 231-6. G. Downey, The 
Pagan Virtue of Megalopsychia in Byzantine Syria: 
a study of the concept of megalopsychia as pictured 
in two Byzantine mosaics of Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes. E. C. Evans, Galen the Physician as 
Physiognomist: connects Galen’s interest in this 
subject with Polemo and the New Sophistic, and 
examines the ‘humoral’ basis of his theories. I. E. 
Drabkin, Notes on the Text of Caelius Aurelianus : 
many emendations are proposed. W. H. Stahl, 
The Greek Heliocentric Theory and its Abandon- 
ment : Copernicus was little, if at all, influenced by 
Aristarchus’ inclusion of the earth among the 
planets. J. L. Heller, Classical Mythology in the 
Systema Naturae of Linnaeus: on the sources— 
Hyginus’ Fabulae and other works—from which 
Linnaeus drew his ‘trivial names’, J. P. Pritchard, 
Lowell and Longinus: some ideas which Lowell 
drew from the zepi ious. Proceedings. 
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XLII. 1: JANUARY, 1947 


B.M. Marti, The Prototypes of Seneca’s Tragedies : 
S.’s sole intention was to convey Stoicism through 
the medium of drama, and the dramatization of 
myth for philosophical teaching was suggested to 
him by the ‘tragedies’ of Diogenes and other 
Cynics and the Paratragoediae of Varro. R. Pack, 
Two Sophists and Two Emperors : on the encounter 
between Aristides and M. Aurelius at Smyrna in 
176 and that between Libanius and Julian at 
Phlegrae in 362. R. McKeon, Aristotle’s Conception 
of Language and the Arts of Language (Il). R. E. 
Wycherley, Sophocles, Antigone 904-20: defends 
the passage as good character-drawing; the con- 
fusion of Antigone’s argument is paralleled in 72-5. 
G. M. Bolling, Wackernagel’s F'stlotic Homer : adds 
to examples in C.P. xli. 232-3 Iliad xiv. 249 dor’ 


€fj énivvocas. 


XLII. 2: APRIL, 1947 


C. H. Beeson, The Manuscripts of Bede: a 
general survey of the tradition, with notes on some 
manuscripts, especially on Naples IV. A. 34, which 
is assigned to Bobbio. C. Edson, Notes on the 
Thracian Phoros: re-examination of the evidence 
for the location of certain places in the Thracian 
section of the Athenian tribute-lists—Ainéra, 
Aiséwor, Bepyaior, "Epdxdeov, "Obdpir, Lepyator, 
Zivos. A. Nehring, Homer’s Descriptions of Syn- 
copes: examines philologically Homer’s descrip- 
tions of fainting and rejects some traditional inter- 
pretations; dumvvro (not Aristarchus’ éu7-) is 
right, ‘regained breath’, and is an athematic form 
of mvéw, not connected with wémvupa; xexadndra 
Oupev is not ‘having exhaled the 6.’ but ‘the 
numbed 0@.’; dio@ew, diew are connected not with 
dn but with I.G. *yei(s)-, ‘be numb’. P. C. 
Wilson, Eumenides 881-91: Athena’s victory is 
won by patience and by appeal to what is best in 
the Furies, their concern for justice. W. H. 
Alexander, Juvenal 7. 126-8: Aemilius’ statue is 
the worse for wear: the hastile is curvatum under 
the weight of its head; the figure is Jusca because 
one eye-ball has dropped down inside. L. A. Post, 
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Pindar, Ol. 9. 82 (76): for the unmetrical ydvos 
proposes wdAos; the meaning ‘son’ occurs in 
tragedy, and mod. Gk. -wovAos suggests that it 
may have been commoner in non-literary Gk. 


ERANOS, XLV: 1947, i-ii 

J. Sundwall, Methodische Bemerkungen sur 
Entzifferung minoischer Schriftdenkmdler : expresses 
doubts about the work of B. Hrozny. G. Rudberg, 
Thespis und die Tragédie: wonders what Thespis 
did to develop tragedy. J. Marouzeau, Patrii 
sermonis egestas: points out that early Latin, 
while poor in abstracts, has a rich vocabulary for 
material things and common actions. S. Cavallin, 
Avant Zama: analyses Livy xxx. 29-31 to show 
how, compared with Polybius, he insists on the 
perfidy and dangerousness of the i 
N. O. Nilsson, Zur Erkldrung von Properz II 30: 
attempts to save the poem’s unity. He supposes 
a lacuna after v. 12, and reads num tu dure paras 
at v.19. ‘You, my friend, cannot escape love by 
going abroad. (I know better; Cynthia,) we will 
drink and play. You'll never engage in civil war 
in the East, my friend? J’m happy enough to 
stick to my love.’ He explains vv. 19-22 by 
reference to Hor. Od. iii. 5: some of the Roman 
renegades, who had been settled (Pliny vi. 47) 
near the Caspian (Hyrcani litora nota maris), had 
been enlisted in the Parthian army: that is why 
a Parthian expedition can stain alterna com- 
munes caede Penates. G. Carlsson, Le personnage 
de Déjanire chez Sénéque et chez Sophocle: points 
out that whereas Sophocles makes Deianira timid 
and gentle, in Seneca she is fierce and resolute; 
at 719 ff. she deliberately experiments to see 
the result of exposing Nessus’ blood to the sun- 
shine; modern editors are on the wrong track in 
reading willus for uirus and sanguis. M. P. Nilsson, 
Mobiles rivi: reports that his interpretation of 
Hor, Od. i. 7. 14 (Eranos xliii) was anticipated by 
A. H. Stamberg in 1791. A. G. Elg, De usu dativi 
comparationis apud Faustum Retensem. S. Y. 
Rudberg records that Vatic. gr. 1605, said by 
Christ-Schmid to be the oldest manuscript of 
Cleomedes, does not contain that author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections are not included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Allen (H. M.) and Garrod (H. W.) Opus Episto- 
larum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. Tom. XI: 
1534-1536. Pp. xxxii+400. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1947. Cloth, 28s. net. 

American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, II. 
Pp. vi+118; 19 plates. New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1947. Paper, $1.50. 

Antike und Abendland. Beitrage zum Verstindnis 
der Griechen und Rémer und ihres Nachlebens. 
Herausgegeben von B. Schnell. Band II. Pp. 
220; 18 plates, 24 text-figs. Hamburg: von 
Schréder, 1947. Paper. 

Bailey (C.) T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura libri 


sex. Edited with Prolegomena, Critical Appara- 
tus, Translation, and Commentary. 3 vols. Pp. 
xi+1785. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. 
Cloth, £3. 3s. net. 

Blum (O. J.) St. Peter Damian: his Teaching on 
the Spiritual Life. (Studies in Mediaeval His- 
tory, N.S., Vol. X.) Pp. viii+224. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1947. 
Paper. 

Boyce (A. A.) Coins of Tingi with Latin Legends. 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 109.) 
Pp. 27; 5 plates. New York: American Numis- 
matic Society, 1947. Paper, $1. 
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Brennan (M. J.) A Study of the Clausulae in the 
Sermons of St. Augustine. (Patristic Studies, 
Vol. LXXVII.) Pp. xviii+126. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1947. 
Paper. 

Casey (R. P.) The De Incarnatione of Athanasius. 
Part 2: The Short Recension. (Studies and 
Documents, XIV.) Pp. 1+86. London: Christo- 
phers, 1946. Paper, 15s. net. 

Creaghan (J. S.) and Raubttschek (A. E.) Early 
Christian Epitaphs from Athens. Pp. vii+54; 
10 plates. Woodstock, Maryland: Theological 
Studies, 1947. Cloth and boards, $2.50. 

de Romilly (J.) Thucydide et Il’Impérialisme 
Athénien. (Collection des Etudes Anciennes.) 
Pp. = Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1947. Paper, 
700 fr, 

Duckett (E. S.) Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. 
Pp. x+488. London: Macmillan, 1947. Cloth, 
25s. net. 

Ernout (A.) Lucréce. Pp. 114. Brussels: Office de 
Publicité S.C., 1947. Paper, 50 fr. 

Eumusia. Festgabe fiir Ernst Howald zum sech- 
zigsten Geburtstag. Pp. 207. Erlenbach, 
Zirich: Rentsch, 1947. Paper, 13.80 Sw. fr. 

Excavations at Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report 
of the Ninth Season of Work, 1935-36. Part II: 
The Necropolis. By N. P. Toll. Pp. viii+150; 
65 plates. New Haven: Yale University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1946. Cloth 
and boards, 27s. 6d. net. 

Festugiére (A. J.) Liberté et Civilisation chez les 
Grecs. (Collection ‘Initiations’.) Pp. 127. Paris: 
Editions de la Revue des Jeunes, 1947. Paper, 
80 fr. 

Frankfort (H. and H. A.), Wilson (J. A.), Jacobsen 
(T.), Irwin (W. A.) The Intellectual Adventure 
of Ancient Man. An Essay on Speculative 
Thought in the Ancient Near East. Pp. vii+ 
401. Chicago: University Press (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press), 1946. Cloth, 22s. 6d. 
net, 

Goldschmidt (A.) An Early Manuscript of the 
Aesop Fables of Avianus and Related Manu- 
scripts. (Studies in Manuscript Illumination, 
No. 1.) Pp. ix+63; 32 plates. Princeton 
University Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1947. Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 

Hansen (E. V.) The Attalids of Pergamon. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXIX.) 
Pp. xxxvi+464. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Cloth, $4.50. 

Herter (H.) Platons Akademie. (Bonner Univer- 
sitats-Schriften, Heft 4.) Pp. 40. Bonn: Scheur, 
1946. Paper. 

Hoonhout (P.) Het Latijn van Thomas van Celano, 
Biograaf van Sint Franciscus. Pp. 262. Am- 
sterdam: N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Mij., 1947. Paper. 

Hulst (C. S.) Perseus and the Gorgon. Pp. xvii+ 
222. La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1947. Cloth, $4.50. 

Hyde (W. W.) Ancient Greek Mariners. Pp. xi+ 
360; maps. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Cloth, 21s. net. 

Jermyn (L. A. S.) The Singing Farmer. A 
Translation of Vergil’s Georgics. Pp. xi+133. 


Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Jones (L. W.) Cassiodorus: Introduction to Divine 
and Human Readings. Translated with an in- 
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